THE 


BRITISH CRITIC, 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1825. 


Arr. I.— Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the Peace of 
Utrecht. 4to. 571 pp. 2/.10s. Murray. 1824. 


Tis handsome volume is attributed to Lord John Russell ; 
and the aristocratical appearance of the book, as well as its 
sensible and gentlemanlike contents, are worthy of the 
reputed father. The dimensions, both of the paper and the 
narrative, are too gigantic for our taste: the former will 
ensure Lord John Russell a niche in the next edition of the 
“Library Companion;” the latter, devoting nearly six hundred 

ages to the events of eight years, lead us to apprehend that 
it will require fifty formidable quartos to complete his Lord- 
ship’s sntesiadina But not to dwell upon this magnificent 
prospect, we hasten to introduce our readers to the quarto of 
the day ; and if they wish to improve their acquaintance with 
Louis XIV. and Cardinal Alberoni, if they wish to know 
a little about Queen Anne, and George the 1st, anda great 
deal about the Regent Duke of Orleans ; if they are desirous 
of seeing what can be made of modern whiggism in the 
hands of a well-informed and amiable young nobleman, they 
cannot do better than apply to the volume before us. 

The Introduction is not encouraging. It resembles a dis- 
sertation in the Edinburgh Review, or the substance of 
a apeech against the Holy Alliance. It wants originality, 
and it wants compression. By teaching us what inferences 
to draw from the history of modern Europe, it gives a poli- 
tical, not to say a partial air, to the whole volume. And if 
the evil is counteracted by the writer's moderation and good 
sense, we still could be contented to dispense with the 
remedy, provided we might also dispense with the disease. 
There is an evident bias in the noble author’s mind; and if 
itis to his honour as a man, that he avows and defends his 
predilections, it would have been to his honour ‘as an histo- 
rian, to renounce them. — for example, the accounts of 
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the French revolution, and the consequences of the monarchi- 
cal principle, as professed by thé continental sovereigns. 

« Unhappily, England joined, though doubtingly and tardily, in 
this crusade. . She was influenced to do so by a great orator and 
great writer, who was not extremely unlike the apostle of the French 
revolution. For there are some points of resemblance between 
Rousseau and Burke. Both were men whose imagination outstripped 
their judgment ; both had the faculty of dressing their thoughts in 
the most harmonious style ever employed in their respective lan- 
guages. If Burke is more rich in imagery, Rousseau is more fraught 
with feeling; if Burke surprises and carries away by his splendid 
diction, Rousseau seems more natural, and has been more success- 
ful in contriving that art which does so much should appear to do 
nothing. Both Rousseau and Burke exalted the idols of their own 
fancy; Rousseau painted. with brilliant colours an of savage 
simplicity which in his sober hours he knew never had existed: 
Burke took for his favourite illusion the happiness of an age of 
chivalry, whose best features live only in romance. The one called 


upon the world in its manhood to regret that period of its infancy 


when arts were unknown, and the hides of wild beasts were the only 
covering for the body; the other endeavoured to restore and to 


preserve the remains of the dark and dismal times of the middle Ff 


ages, when Europe was barbarous and miserable. Yet both these 


authors could call to their assistance the soundest maxims of reason; | 
the most profound doctrines of philosophy: Rousseau availed him- 7 
self of sentiments which nature inspires, and good sense a proves ; : 


Burke combined with his most extravagant speculations, the most 
solemn decisions of law, and the practical lessons which a long 


contest for liberty had taught an enlightened nation. Thus each 4 


had a an for his proselytes, I fear I must add his victims. 
France, seduced by the visions of the Swiss philosopher, sunk inta 
the most abominable vices in attempting to realize an unattainable 
pitch of virtue: England, rouzing at the trumpet of the Irish orator, 
made war upon a neighbouring country, because their people had 
become too frantic and too wicked to be amicably treated with, 


Thus, at the close of the eighteenth century, when the oracles of 


Delphi were laughed at, the leaves of the Sybil considered fabulous, 
and our rude ancestors despised for following the call of Peter the 
Hermit; death and havoc made their harvest in every quarter of 
the world, because the two most enlightened nations of Europe 
abandoned themselves to the guidance of two splendid enthusiasts, 


of whom the one was evidently insane, and the other totally wanting 
in sound discretion.” P. 53. 


While the means proposed by the sovereigns ‘are thus inefficient 
for the purpose of promoting improvement, they are mighty and_ 


almost irresistible for the purpose of preventing it. If a people worn 

out by suffering, at length rise against their rulers, and demand 

a constitution in the only way it can be demanded with effect, 

videlicet, in arms, the allied monarchs have a million of troops ready. 
4 
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to restore despotic authority. The troops. of the three great com- 
bined powers are always prepared to march to the assistance of any 
despotic monarch. who, may have lost his. power by cruelty, or 
bigotry, or vice. 
“ Let us now pass to the consequences that flow from the ado 
tion ef principles so absurd and tyrannical. They are, as might, 
have been expected, in contradiction to the maxims of common 
sense, dangerous to the repose of Europe, hostile to the rights of 
nations, and lead directly to a general confusion of all interests, 
laws, principles, and’ securities. A nation is to be incapable of 
deciding for itself upon its own grievances and wants. A sovereign 
at a thousand miles distance is to pronounce an infallible judgment 
upon them. A congress is to be held in Moravia or Carinthia or 
Lombardy, to discuss what are the best remedies for the abuses of 
power at Naples or Madrid. Three absolute sovereigns are to: 
decide infallibly on the various forms and regulations of free govern- 


' ment.. The cabinets of Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Berlin, are to 


be entitled to judge, without appeal, of the real sentiments of the. 
ple at Genoa and Cadiz. Armies of Croats and Cossacks are to 
taped be from the most sav parts of the globe, to reform 
civilized nations, and put down in all extremities of Europe the 
example of revolution effected by military force. EExcommunication, 
forfeiture, servitude, and proscription, are the penalties to be pro- 
nounced against legislative assemblies which do not conform in’ 
their political institutions to the standard of Muscovy, Brandenburgh, 
and Bohemia. 
“ Tt is impossible to say how far such a doctrine as this may be 
carried. The present sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, . 
are not immortal. It, is quite uncertain whether their successors. 
may not have still more extravagant notions of the omnipotence of | 
legitimate monarchy, and the duty of passive obedience ; but with 
the example of their progenitors before them, they can entertain no. 
doubt of the justice of forcing their opinions on other nations at the. 
point of the bayonet. Nations, on the other hand, desirous of 
becoming or remaining free, will find that they have no chance of 
success unless they can excite the subjects of de tic monarchs to 
ask at the same time for liberal institutions. ir only hope of . 
remaining in peace at home will be to excite insurrection abroad. 
Thus the whole family of Europe will be engaged in a dreadful 
es of hostilities, marked with all the calamities of civil war. 
ood will flow not only in the field, but on the scaffold, and the 
victorious party will join the insolence of a foreign enemy, to the 
of a domestic faction. 
“ Such is the melancholy prospect ich the mistaken policy of 
allies opens to Europe. are about to renew the scenes of 
horror with which the bigotry of Philip the IInd and Charles the IXth 
afflicted mankind during the progress of the Reformation.” P. 60. _ 


In attributing the revolution to Rousseau, Lord John 
ussell merely mistakes a part for the whole ; but in attri- 


uting the revolution-war to Burke alone, in calling the 
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people of England his victims, and in charging him with an 
endeavour to restore the remains of the dark and dismal 
ages; the author commits a graver fault, by indulging party 
prejudices or vem spleen. | 

- The ‘account of the holy alliance is a caricature; and 
while we praise the caricaturist for speaking of the sovereigns 
themselves in very different language from that wilich fas 
disgraced the House of Commons, we have still to regret 
that he personates an opposition member rather than a well- 
informed independent thinker. Nobody defends the state 
papers of the allies. The monarchical principle in the hands 
of Prince Metternich, is as absurd as the,republican principle 


im the hands of Mr. Bentham; and the .consequences of : 
either, legitimate and illegitimate, may be set down, as 
equally mischievous. The Croats.and Cossacks are fair 


game for Mr. Brougham, who delighted his hearers for 


a whole afternoon, by calling the Emperor of Russia a Cal- 


muck, But the pupil of Mackintosh, and the ally of 
Lansdowne, ought not to have tarnished an historical treatise 
by the introduction of such wages wit. “Lord John, Russell 
might be expected to know, how little the principles of 
rational liberty are understood, out of Britain. The dislike 
of the monarchs to Spanish and Neapolitan constitutions, 
is the natural result of what they have suffered from French 


constitutions. The Foxes and the Russells of the last gene- | 


ration proclaimed the democracy of jacobin France to be the 


most glorious work of man. And when the fallacy of such |~ 


assertions is discovered and admitted, when our Whigs 
are content to recommend limited monarchies, ought they 


to expect an immediate and unanimous assent to their pro- 7 


posal? With pevienee and moderation, we may convince the 
sovereigns of Europe that English liberty is not the forerunner 


of revolution. Violence will only tend to confirm the pre- | 
judices of the master, and rivet the chains of the slave, The 


present season of peace should be employed in communicating 
our wisdom to other nations; and they will not listen to our 
lessons, or submit to our reprehension, unless due allowance 


is made for their natural backwardness to learn, and out — 


advice is conveyed in respectful terms. The sarcastic invec- 


tives of Brougham, and the dogged insolence of Hobhouse, 


alienate and disgust the monarchical party on the Continent. 77 
Lord John goes to work in a much better api and sets his 7 


party an example of temper and dignity which they will do 
well to follow. But if he expects to instruct foreign princes, 
he must cease to be a party-man, and think with as much 


candour and moderation, as he now writes and speaks, 
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But enough of the Introduction.» It would have occupied 
less attention, had it not enabled us to discover the principles 
of a writer with whom we are to undertake a long journey. 
If his principles had been simply bad, they would not have 
detained us a moment; the mixture of good and evil which 
we have endeavoured to point out required a more particular 
notice. The body of the work is less debateable ground. 
Lord John has studied the French memoir-writers, and en- 

d their anecdotes upon ihe public history of the coun- 
try with considerable tact. The character and court of 
Louis XIV. are well pourtrayed, though the abilities of the 
monarch are decidedly under-rated. He appears before us in 
his declining years, and fails to substantiate his right to the 
title even of a vulgar great man. It is true, that he was not 
really great. His ambition was mean and selfish. He loved 
power for its own sake, and renounced glory that he might 
enjoy flattery. His views were narrow, and his virtues and his 
vices were at a great distance from the sublime. Still, the 
Prince who so long governed Europe must have possessed 
a greater as than the present Memoirs assign to him; 
and it would be as fair to judge of Bonaparte by the retreat 
from Moscow, or the battle of Leipsic, as to overlook the early 
wars of Louis, and dwell upon the victories which the genius 
of Marlborough won from the old age of the King of 
France. We extract some of the concluding remarks upon 
his reign. 


“ Ifwe endeavour to sum up in our minds, the different parts of 
the government we have gone over, we shall be inclined to draw, as 
a result from the whole, that Louis the Fourteenth was an industri- 
ous, and even a benevolent ruler, but not endowed with genius to 
direct his industry or wisdom in the application of his benevolence. 
He excelled in those parts of administration, which are atthe same 
time the least difficult and the least important ; in equipping troops, 
in expending | sums upon magazines of war, in holding magni- 
ficent courts, and building sumptuous palaces. He failed in those 
larger and more lofty functions of sovereign power, which consist in 
providing for the happiness of a people; in giving equal protection to 
all classes ; in allaying religious dissentions; in extending industry 
and commerce by liberal principles ; in making taxation as light as 
certain, and as justly proportioned as possible ; in laying the foun- 
dations of future prosperity to his kingdom, when he himself should 
be no more. If he augmented the territory of France, it was b 
destroying the sinews of her internal strength, and leaving 
successors embarrassed by the obligations he had contracted. If he 
maintained domestic peace, he at the same time sowed the seeds of 
future discord, by augmenting the importance of Kis plebeian,: and. 
preserving at the same time the privileges: of his. noble ; subjects., 
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The manufacturing and commercial classes, who in the course of 
a long internal tranquillity, acquired riches, intelligence, and know- 
ledge, formed no part of the constitution of the monarchy ; they 
were excluded from the pale of power, and became the natural 
favourers of those writers, who towards the end of the reign of Louis, 
were preparing to attack his fame, and ridicule the frame of govern- 
ment he had formed and established. This was a great and very ob- 
vious defect in his policy. All his attention had been dirécted to 
please, and at the same time depress his nobility ; but in so doing, he 
raised another great body by their side, which he forgot to conciliate 
by pet and could no longer terrify by a display of force and 
authority. | 

“ There are some measures, certainly, which it would be unjust 
to blame Louis for not effecting, as they required either the know- 
ledge of a posterior age, or the intuition of a man of genius. But 
there are others which it is astonishing he should not have effected. 
He might have established a wise and certain system of taxation, 
that would have deprived his intendants of the arbitrary power they 
so much abused. He might, when in the summit of his power, have 
laid a foundation for taxing the nobles and the cl , in due propor- 
tion to their wealth, He might have abolished the taille, the 
— and the corvées, and have subjected his people to the bur- 
dens of the state, in —— not to their rank, but to their wealth. 
He might have introduced a more humane code of laws, and 
assumed to the state the whole administration of justice, abolishing 
the authority and peculation of the petty: lords, He would thus have 
united all classes in support of the monarchy, and paved the way for 
the tranquil introduction of those changes, which progressive time, 
and increased civilization might require.” P. 235. 1 


In the greater part of these observations we. heartily Ve 


concur, 


The second book commences with a sketch of the History 
of England, from the peace of Utrecht to the suppression of the 


rebellion in 1715. It is a period which requires tobe treated (7 
with great modern Whigs; and Lord John Russell 


approaches it with due caution. Having presented us with 
a summary of the reign of Louis, we expected that his Lord- 


ship would also furnish an account of the foreign politics of © 
King William and Queen Anne, distinguishing them from the ~ 
apparently similar course pursued in our own times, and by ~ 
which his Lordship conceives that England became the vic- © 
tim of Mr. Burke ;—but we are disappomted. The condemna- | 


tion of the Peace of Utrecht may be inferred from several ob- 
servations, but the war which preceded it is not examined. 
Another ticklish question, the state of religion, is dismissed 
in the same way. The factions of the Jesuits and Jansenists 
are described with minuteness in the Memoirs of Louis ; the 
state of the church and its epponents under Anne and George 
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is not taken into consideration. The Schism Bill gives occa- 
sion for a passing sneer; the clergy are represented as halt- 
ing between the Stuarts and the Georges, because the former 
were Catholics, and the latter were suspected of favouring the 
Dissenters ; and a handsome panegyric upon ee Burnet is 
turned into a satire upon the rest of his order: And this is 
the whole that Lord John Russell knows, or chooses to know, 
of an age in which more injury was done to religion, than in 
the fanatical days of Barebones, or the profligate nego of 
Charles the iid. But it was done by his own beloved 
Whigs, and their champion, too honest to deny the fact, 
contents himself with saying nothing about it. 
' In fact, he has business enough upon his hands from other 
quarters. By securing the Protestant succession, the Whigs 
of the last century performed an essential service; but it 1s 
the duty ofan historian to state the means by which they per- 
formed it: and we compassionate the noble author’s distress, 
when he is obliged to allow, that the Whigs brought in their 
King manera sense of the nation, and secured him on his 
throne by proscription and impeachments. The Riot Act and 
the Septennial Act were necessary, as his Lordship proves, 
for the pteservation of the country; yet it is entertaining to 
hear the question gravely discussed by a parliamentary re- 
former, and carried, as a matter of course, in the affirmative. 
The simple truth is, and the perusal of Lord John Russell’s 
book will render it.clearer than before, that the Whigs of 
Queen Anne, with the exception of their great tendency to 
infidelity and. irreligion, exhibit a very close resemblance to 
the Tories of King George the IVth. Their continental war, 
their contempt of mobs, their strong measures. for securing 
domestic tranquillity, and their determination to serve the 
people without ielding to popular clamour, are the best fea- 
tures of Lord Halifax’s administration, as well as of Mr. 
Pitt’s: and the despicable Peace of Utrecht, the love of 
French alliance, the discordant views of Jacobites, Tories, 
and placemen, who served under. Harley and Bolingbroke, 
and met the fate which they deserved, may find their coun-. 
terpart.in an opposition, of which some were genuine Whigs, 
and. others radical Jacobms; of which some wanted power, 
and others wanted place; of which some loved France, either 
republican or Napoleonised, far better than a limited English 
monarchy, and which was ready in a body to sacrifice the 
honour of Britain and the independence of Europe, to 
4 tyrant who had no merit, except his ability to do mischief, 
Lord John Russell’s history of the Accession of the House of 
ver redounds:to the credit of his party. At the same 
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time, however, it remimds them of “ glory gone,” of princi- 
ples deserted, and of consideration and respect for ever lost. 
Some of his reflections upon the occurrences he relates 


are judicious, and we have much pleasure in submitting them 
to the reader’s attention. 


_-« The events of the few years which we have gone over in this 
pter, are of the greatest importance in the history of ‘ 
wee great changes may be said to have been made, if not in the 
constitution, yet in the mode of administering it; changes which 
Some will think equally beneficial, others equally pernicious, but 
which all tended to the establishment of the kind of government 
under which we now live. ’ 
“ The first principle established at this time, is that of, conduct- 
ing the government by one party. During the reign of William the 
Third, and the greater part of that of Anne, the offices of state were 
divided between the members of the two ies, with a view to 
conciliate both, and to exclude the more haughty and presump: 
tuous leaders, from acquiring a dictation over the sovereign. 
the middle of the reign of Anne, the Whigs obtained something like 
exclusive power; and towards the end of that reign the Tories 
sessed unbalanced authority; but their hesitation and ne eas 
totally deprived them of the confidence of the new king, and the 
Whigs found themselves strong enough to keep out their opponents 
for nearly half a century. From this time we may observe in the 
ministry of England greater unity of views, a more complete con- 
fidence among the members of it, and a more uniform policy 
towards foreign powers. 
“ The second change made at this time, was the transfer of the 
seat. of power from the House of Lords to the House of Commons. 
During the two previous reigns, the House of Commons was still 
kept in a dependent station, and the great peers of the governing 
sarties, confided to their deputies the management of that assembly. 
Their complete emancipation from their former bondage, is attributed 
by Speaker Onslow to the Septennial Bill, which, as I have alread 
said, was calculated to produce this effect. It may be objected, 
however, that the appearance of Walpole on the stage of politics, at 
the time when the great men of the reign of Queen Anne were re- 
tiring from it, is sufficient to account for the power which the Com- 
mons at this period acquired. But had the House.of Commons 
remained what it was, and Walpole obtained an equal ascendency 
in the government, there can be little doubt that he would have 
been made a peer, and governed bis party in the House of Lords in 
the place of the Duke of Newcastle. His continuing a commoner, 
when at the head of the ministry of England, is the test and 
of the increased consequence of the assembly to which he be 
“ The greatest change of all, however, was the establishment of 
a dynasty grounded:on a parliamentary title. As long as a Stuart 
was upon the throne, it seemed not improbable. that the crown 
might reyert to the elder branch of the family ;. the succession of 
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the: House of Hanover clesed their prospect for ever. At the time 
when this great event happened, it is said that two hundred 
with a preferable heredi claim, were excluded ; nor, w we 
consider that the Electress ia was the youngest daughter of the 
Elector Palatine, does this calculation appear much. ex 
The advantage of this revolution to the cause of freedom cannot: be 
too highly estimated. . The old doctrine of the Tories always sup- 

that the king had a property in the prerogatives of the crown, 
independent of the consent and overbearing the interests of his 
people. But here was a king who had no other claim to his power, 
than that created by an act passed by the Lords and Commons of 
Great Britain. Consequently, the great modern charters of our 
liberty, the Habeas Corpus Act and the Bill of Rights, were at 
once lifted out of the debateable ground on which they stood, and 
placed by the side of the sovereign upon the throne ; from this time 
resting on the same foundation, and exposed to no other 
than those which’ equally menaced the existence of the dynasty. 
With such a protection, the laws which secure the onal freedom 
of Englishmen had time to take deep root in the country; and 
when, half a century afterwards, the Tories were restored to power, 
they found our liberties guarded not only by the zeal of a party, but 
by the veneration of a people. Nay, in the course of this half cen- 
tary, the ideas of the Tories themselves were changed, and instead, 
of a legitimate king, and an uncurbed prerogative, they became 
satisfied with a title granted, and a government controlled by 
parliament.” P. 372. 

The chapter upon the regency of the Duke of Orleans, 
and the administration of Cardinal Alberoni, is the best and 
most entertaining part of the volume. The subject is neither. 
so threadbare as the court of Lows XIV. nor so dry as the 
Missisippi scheme, nor so fatal to the Whiggism of the writer 
as the accession of George I. The story, particularly Albe- 
roni’s portion of it, is well told, and the summary of his 
character deserves to be extracted. 


“ Alberoni was in of low stature ; his features were far 
from handsome, and his head was too | for his body.. His. 
voice. was melodious, his look pineang, and he acquired among the 
Spanish grandees an air of dignity, which suited ill with the original: 
coarseness and vulgarity of his manners. He was proud, hot and 
revengeful by nature, but extremely skilful in modulating, his pas-. 
sions to the key which his interests required. ea ae in ap- 

ication, he-frequently employed himself in business for nineteen. 

urs.out of the twenty-four: He is remarkable for having united. 
the most lofty designs, with a strange degree of low cunning in 
carrying them into effect ; and perhaps merits better than any one 
the title of Jupiter Scapin, which has been sapelies to a far greater 
man of our own day. Although capable of conceiving the ‘most. 
vast and magnificent projects by the vigour of ‘his imagination, he 
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seems to have been destitute of elevation of soul; and whether 
— Italian dishes, and uttering coarse jokes for she amuéement 
of the Duke of Vendome, or planning the overthrow of the govern- 
ments of England and France to gratify the passions of Philip, he 
pears to have béen always intent upon his own elevation, at any 
cost, and by any means. 
* In his foreign policy, Albéroni evidently aimed at gigantic ob- 
with very inadequate means, or at with only a slight 
chance of success. If he must be acquited of the charge gen st 
brought against him, of provoking a hopeless contest, he is onl 
pebte the more blameable for having wantonly sacrificed the’ bed 
and treasure of Spain, and distu the peace of Europe, for the 
sake of preserving his place. Nor does he deserve our pity when, 
in return for the sacrifice of his own conscientious opinions, we see 
him abandoned and ted by the very sovereigns, to gain 
whose favour he had swerved from his duty as the minister of a 
gteat nation. It cannot be denied, however, that the spirit dis- 
played by Alberoni might, in a better cause, have revived the 
greatness of Spain. 
« In his government of the interior, Alberoni formed many plans, 
= of which he carried into execution. He promoted projects for 
ving the ports of Cadiz and Ferrol, and established new docks 
arsenals in those and other ports. In the short period of his 
edusinidtriaioh, fourteen men of war were launched, and as many 
more were nearly completed. He founded a seminary at Cadiz for 
five hundred pupils to be instructed in navigation, and revived the 
foundery of artillery and the manufacture of small arms. With 
respect to commerce, he destroyed most of the inland custom- 
houses, abolished the internal duties of Valencia, and dispatched 
intelligent engineers to the different provinces, to ascertain what 
improvements could be made in the economical government of the 
kingdom. With the usual aes of active ministers of ‘those times, 
he established manufactures of glass, woollens, and linens; and 
though it must be confessed that his measurers, in this respect, 
tended to furnish the Spaniards with dear and ‘bad articles, instead 
of cheap and good ones, it is difficult to blame a minister who go- 
verned so short a time, and had not ee studied the subject, 
for sharing i in the prejudices of the ag 
Yet it must never be fo Alberoni, while seemed 
to promote commerce and industry, had risen to power by favouring 
that institution, — is the bane iS all commercé, and all active 
exertion of every description. By takin against Macanaz, he 
preserved the of the with them the source 
of all the misery and degradation of Spain. Let us not be dazzled, 
therefore, by the brilliant genius of Alberoni; and while we admire 
the activity and resources of his mind, let us not give our esteem, or 
the honours of fair fame, ee an un principled adventurer, whose 
wer shows on the caprice of fortune, the'foree of 
intri the decline ors 
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- This is a fair specimen of the“ Memoirs of Europe from 
the Peace of Utrecht,” They are not the fruit of first rate 
talents, either literary or political ; but their tone is uniformly 
sensible, They exhibit a fair portion of diligence, a virtuous 
and amiable disposition; and where party prejudices do not 
interfere, considerable powers of discrimmation.. Lord John. 
Russell’s admirers will be dissatisfied with this fait. praise; 
but we camot advance beyond it. There is a point, how- 
ever, on which we may conscientiously join his Lordship’s 
warmest admirers, and that is in sincere satisfaction at per- 
ceiving a person: in his situation ‘resolved to study history. 
Could we persuade him to be upon his guard against. here- 
ditary prejudice, and to aa oof from party flattery, we | 
should hope not only to see him among the best of modern 
Whigs, but leading back his’ followers into the good old 
path, and ere to the restoration of that happy state 
of things in which the Aristocracy was the guide and the 
friend of the people. 


Art. II. Christian Truth; explained in familiar: Letters on the 
Tenets of the Church of England, and on other Subjects con- 
nected with Religion: Addressed to a Friend, and written at 
his request. By the Rev. C, Powlett. Londen. 8vo. pp. 326. 
Booth. 1824.’ 


We are informed in the Preface that this. volume owes its 
origin to an earnest request made to the author by a friend, 
that he would give him such a'statement of the Christian 
doctrines as might put them before him in their clearest 
form: so that as it seems he had previously entertained 
doubts on some points, he mightthus-be enabled to embrace 
the doctrines of the Church of England with that firmness 
and sincerity which can ‘arise 0 y from a thorough and 
satisfactory conviction of their truth and consistency with 
each other. The author’s friend is described as a man of 
candour; others tlie author fears may not be so; for their 
sake therefore he has thought it necessary to dwell more at 
large on some topics, in order to do away all possibility of 
misinterpretation, | 
In the first letter, entitled “ the Religion of the Heart,” 
after some very just observations on.the prevalence of an 
outward and careless profession of religion, without any real 
feeling of its efficacy, the author proceeds to state his object 
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in these letters, as being ‘that of endeavouring to put in a 
very familiar light, the principal arguments which may lead 
those who are incapable of more profound research, to such 
te of the reason of the hope that is in them, as may 
productive ofa real and practical profession of Christianity. 
He modestly-disclaims pretensions to depth or originality of 
argument; and urges the continual reiteration of old cavils 
and sneers by infidel writers, as calling for continual vigi- 
lance in the guardians of the truth, and rendering every. 
attempt, however humble, in support of the unco 
doctrines of revelation, likely to be useful; and to those rea- 
ders who, as the author expresses it, are not capable of 
digesting what may be called “ strong meats,” the lighter 
food may be in the highest degree beneficial. 

The second letter 1s entitled, “ On the Trinity.” This, 
together with the third on the Atonement, involving a dis- 
cussion of the Divinity of our Lord, occupy a very consi- 
derable proportion of the volume before us; and we think 
very properly, the author observing at the commencement 
the necessity of laying this deep; firm, and strong founda- 
tion, for the superstructure. 

It will be obviously impossible for us to enter into a de- 

tailed account of the various passages of the Old and New. 
Testament, which the author now proceeds to collect and 
comment upon. To this part of the work, we think the 
attention both of the general reader, and especially of the 
theological student, may be very Propitabiy directed. A 
large and valuable body of scriptural proofs will be here 
found amassed, and disposed with considerable effect. So 
that this important doctrine is made to rest firmly on the — 
secure basis of scriptural evidence ; on accumulated support 
of the testimonies of the divine Spirit, manifested “ at sun- 
dry times, and in divers manners,” by the favoured servants 
of the Most High. From these, we learn fully to distinguish 
the shadow from the substance, and to understand all the 
typical symbols of the ceremonial dispensation, as at once 
predicting the suffering Messiah, and deriving from his 
sufferings all their efficacy and force. 
In the 4th letter “on Regeneration,” the author com- 
mences with some very dyer, remarks on the propensity 
to verbal disputes, which has led to much of the controversy 
existing on this topic. The following strong and manly 
statement deserves to be extracted :— 

“ Such love to ‘ minister questions rather than godly edifying, 
which is in faith,’ and Seeger’ the injunction para Paul to 
Timothy, ‘ Charge some that they teach no.other doctrine. That: 
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there is another doctrine taught than that which is taught by the. 
Church of England, is too well known by the confused mass of con- 
troversy which has issued from a certain description of the clergy. 
Those who deny the great doctrines of the Trinity and Atonement 
will be naturally expected to deny the minor spiritual doctrines ; 
for if the two great doctrines be not true, the minor ones fall to the. 
ground: and their opinions being fundamentally erroneous, can ex- 
cite no surprize: but those, who not only acknowledge these great 
truths, but have actually given their assent to all the doctrines of 
the Church of England, can in no rational or honourable way ac- 
count for their secession from any part of those doctrines: it 
cannot therefore but be a circumstance to be lamented, that all 
‘are not Israel who are of Israel:’ they enlist under the banners of 
the church, accept the emoluments, and then contradict the assent 
which they had before given, and endeavour to undermine that 
Christian citadel, which they were bound by their solemn oaths to 
defend. That regeneration takes place at our baptism, and at no 
other period, is the doctrine of the Church of England: no one can 
deny that, who reads our > services, our admirable collects, 


and indeed every part of the liturgy, where the subject is introduced. 
That it is the true doctrine, L chal now clearly, I hope, shew.” 
P. 177. 


Mr. Powlett then proceeds to comment upon several of 
the well-known passages of Scripture bearing on the subject, 
in a very clear and able manner. He gives a paraphrase on 
our Saviour’s discourse to Nicodemus, which we especiall 
recommend to the notice of our readers (p. 189); and ably 
vindicates our view of baptismal regeneration from the 
aspersions of those who would maintain, that we rely on the 
mere opus operatum of the sprinkling of water. ) 

The letter concludes with some extracts from the Fathers, 
clearly shewing the exact accordance of their views on this 
point with the doctrines of the church of England. 

In the next letter, on Predestination, the author, after 
stating in the most unequivocal.terms his abhorence of the 
Calvinistic doctrine, as utterly at variance with ‘the divine 
attributes, proceeds to give a general scriptural view of the 
divine counsels and dispensations, ‘so far as they are made 
known to us. He insists strongly on the distinction between 
rn pee ” and “ fate,” in which we perfectly coincide. 

e divine decrees are shewn to be general, and apply to 
the scheme of redemption at large, not to the acts of 
individuals. His concluding paragraph is very eloquent : 
he has been speaking of reprobation :— 


“ Let us turn away then from this ‘ darkness that may be felt.’ 
Be this black and dismal cloud of error for ever dispelled’ from the 


world. May the bright beams of-heavenly mercy, which shine 
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equally on the just and on the unjust, illumine our Christian Sion. 
Finally, when we elevate our voice in songs of praise and thanks- 
giving to our Saviour, let us acknowledge the blessed cause of -our 
unbounded gratitude, and say, in the language of our sublime 
‘ Te Deum,’ ‘ For thou didst open the kingdom of heaven to ail 
believers.” P. 241. 

The author’s object in his sixth Letter is to animadvert on 
indifference to religion ; to point out the duty of Christians, 
whether clergy or laity, not only to declare their own con- 
viction, but to contend by ment against those who are 
unbelievers of any of the great revealed truths of Christianity. 
From the remarks on the too prevalent spirit of indifference 
to religion in general, and.in particular to the claims of the 
church, we must be permitted to extract the following 
passage 

“ Well knowing the motive which is illiberably attributed to e 
cl nan who writes in defence of the established ehurch, I shalt 


of it but briefly. I consider it as a sacred citadel, not only. 


politically set up, but as absolutely to preserve the spirit 
of religion in the country. It is a beacon to which the truly wise 
will look up with respect, and on which both they, and the poorer, 
and the less educated, will depend for their best hope and consola- 
tion. It isa citadel of refuge from worldly troubles and agitations: 
the bulwarks which are placed around it are merely of a defensive 
nature : its first principle is toleration, so consistent with the mild 
doctrines of its blessed Founder, and in a minor degree arising from 
the freedom of our happy constitution. Reflecting minds are well 
aware of the blessings which arise from a church establishment. The 
jealous, the thoughtless, and the indifferent, look with an eagle eye 
at its imperfections, and 
and mis-statements. The establishment, though wise and necessary, 
is human, and consequently imperfect. But though the serious and 
the good see the errors as to worldly regulations, errors which it is 
more easy to see than to amend, yet they look upon them only as 
spots upon the disk of the sun. Others magnify the spots to such. 
an extent, as if they totally obscured the church’s glorious and be- 
neficial influence. is conduct, however to be lamented, would. 
not be so unhappily prejudicial, if it did not tend to mix up in con- 
fusion the divine doctrines held by that church, with the unavoidable 
errors of some parts of its political formation. Worldly combatants 
attack the doctrines openly, while they secretly mean to undermine 
the foundations of the citadel, and overthrow the church; they in 


fact dare to strike at God, when they seem only to attack the errors 
of man.” 245. 


All this, and more to the same purport, is, we think, well 
conceived, and strongly expressed; and all sincere members of 
the church will, we trust, be impressed with a conviction of the 
justness of such remarks, and the consequent duty of endea- 


aggravate them by their misapprehensions 
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youring by all means which may be: consistent with their sta- 
tion and ability, to maintain and uphold the purity and authori 
of that venerable establishment to which they belong. This the 
author urges in a most impressive manner, and pays a very 
deserved tribute of praise to those distinguished laymen who 
have advocated the cause of sound religion by their writings. 
He shews the incalculable value of such support given to 
Christianity. The works of such authors he considers to 
haye had a peculiarly beneficial effect in contributing to draw 
attention to the subject in many who. perhaps would not have 
listened to instruction from another source. He is very liberal 
in the commendations bestowed upon benevolent Dissenters, 
whose virtues he contends we may admire, whilst we strongly 
object to their opinions. The Socinian errors, or rather the 
tendency to a Socinian spirit, so prevalent in the present-day, 
are combated with great spirit and ability. We agree with 
our author. in. fearmg, that the general principle upon 
which the Socinian proceeds, if not his. actual. doctrines, 
have but too great an infiuence among some who outwardly 
rofess reverence to the church, and rank themselves amnion 
te members. The principle of reducing every thing to the 
confined standard of our ideas of congruity and reasonable- 
ness, is one which is a priort a very fallacious principle as 
applied to any subject, and becomes doubly dangerous when 
adopted as the test of religious truth. The author has acutely 
remarked, that \it is not in professedly Socinian works only 
that their errors are inculcated; the enemy lies in ambush in 
a variety of publications of different descriptions, which the 
unwary reader may take up. for.the sake of instruction or 
amusement, and thus have his mind corrupted and biassed in 
its principles of investigating religious truth, almost without 
being aware of it. The duty of contending for the truth 
with zeal and discrimination is imperatively urged upon the 
clergy, and the author points out also the great influence 
which the laity may exercise, in the encouragement and 
superintendence of schools, as well as the circulation amon 
the pore of the numerous excellent tracts and small periodical 
publications, now so abundantly supplied, expressly adapted 
to their use. 
The concluding Letter touches upon a variety of topics ; 
and several passages of considerable length are appropriately: 
introduced from the writings of Horne, Paley, &c. . The 
gradual ap a of religious knowledge among the heathen 
nations is adverted to in connection with the accomplishment 
of hig hecy, as is also the downfal of the Roman Catholic 
faith. The author speaks of the Dissenters with great charity. 
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and moderation, without the least compromising his own 
faith. He considers their various errors to be “ as demon- 
strable as a proposition in geometry,” yet contends that the 
must assent voluntarily to that demonstration, or not at all. 
In this free and enlightened country, he deprecates all per- 
secution or compulsion; the futility of a variety of cavils 
against the providence of God is clearly pointed out, and a 
very simple and concise statement given of the introduction 
of sin by the Fall, by which the attributes of the Deity are 
shewn to be in no degree contradicted. 


Art. III. Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. A Picture of 
Judaism in the Century which preceded the Advent of our 
Saviour. Translated from the * ie of Frederick Strauss, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by the Translator. Mawman. 


Tue argument for Christianity, which is drawn from the 
time when Christ came into the world, loses much of its 
strength with those persons who do not take the trouble to 
inquire, how far it applies to the Jews. But as the books 
where the detail of this information is to be found, are little 
consulted by general readers, and their substance has rarely 
been com ‘led, except in works professedly theological, a 
work which should in a clear and popular light, place before 
Christians the strength of this testimony to the truth of their 
faith was a desideratum. The author of this work, as he in- 
forms us in the Preface, was long impressed with the import- 
ance of supplying this link in the chain of Christian evidence ; 
and no oul appeared better calculated for his adoption, 
than the celebrated tour of Anacharsis. which has iinet 
in an elegant and amusing tale, the information which was 
formerly sought from lexicons and books of antiquities. On 
this plan, he had made a general sketch of a ey and even 
partially filled up the outline, when an accession of occupa- 
tions compelled him to relinquish his task. Amidst all his 
employments and avocations, however, he never lost sight of 
his favourite idea; and at last, finding his leisure insufficient 
for executing his original design, he produced the work 
now before us, from the general recollections which the au- 
thors of his study had left in his mind. 

In almost all ages of their history, the Jews furnish an im- 
ae commentary on that remarkable expression of our 


rd, that those who will not hear Moses and the Prophets, 
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would not be persuaded though one rose from the dead. They 
had ‘the very evidences which modern unbelievers proclaim 
sufficient ; they had not only Moses and the Prophets, but 
they beheld all the miracles wrought by all ; they lived under, 
perpetual demonstrations of the power of God, and yet they 
as perpetually were rebels and idolators, clearly evincing that 
no evidence whatever can convince a corrupted heart. The 
idolatries of Egypt, Canaan, Assyria, successively engaged 
theiraffections; but as long as the dispensations of a peculiar 
| _—s—providence were conspicuous among them, ‘and the prophetic 
| spirit remained, their infidelity never took a systematic or a 
metaphysical form; it was an. obstinate. sinning against: 
conviction, but it adopted no arguments, it offered no 
palliations. 

When the warnings of prophecy had ceased to break in on 
their guilty slumbers, it was not to be expected that their 
conduct would improve; and besides their natural corru 
tion, there were circumstances which more than ever fa- 
voured the national propensity to secession from the law. 
The Assyrian settlers, who had taken possession of their land 
during the captivity in Babylon, had engrafted the Levitical 
law on their own superstitions; and thus prepared the way 
for heathen corruptions. When the conquests of Alexander 
had opened a free communication between the East and the 
Grecian states, the mythology of Greece, and afterwards its 
philosophy, became generally circulated ; and when Antio- 
chus Epiphines attempted the entire hellenization of the 
Jews, the attempt was seconded by many of the nation; and 
from the infection of the Antiochian times Israel never com- 
pletely recovered. The government of Egypt and Syria were 
essentially Greek, and it was impossible but the Greek man- 
* ners should in some degree at least, be found in Palestine. ~ 
/ _ The general prevalence of the Greek language produced in 
the different countries to which it extended, a dissatisfac- 
tion with the native names. Even spe ee was sensible of — 
the necessity of hellenizing the Jewish’ names before th 
could be tolerated by Grecian ears. In their commerce with | 
the Greeks, the Jews found themselves perpetually morti- 
fied by being regarded as barbarians, and such of them as, 
though bred in the Jewish customs, were Greeks in heart, — 
accordingly Grecian names. Hence among Jonathan 
and Judas, and John, we find Simon;)\(a Grecism of Simedn),” 
Jason, and Menelaus, which last names were adopted by 44% ' 
brothets severally tiamed Joshua and Oniah. The conduet of 
these brethren had an important influence on fhe’ nafiowar’~ 
chatacter' of the Jews: only did their aathdvity | 
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far towards enforcing their example, but their tyranny gave 
rise to a circumstance whose effects were of more permanent 
duration. 
The brother of Oniah and Joshua, also named Oniah, who 
was in his right high ey on the secession of Antiochus, 
was supplanted by his brother Joshua, afterwards Jason, who 
purchased the priesthood of the king. Oniah was afterwards 
strictly confined to Antioch, where after having been twenty- 
four years high priest de jure, he was put to death by his 
brother Menelaus, then in possession of the priesthood, for 
having warmly resisted his sacrilegious conduct. On the 
death of Menelaus, which occurred some time after, and the 
succession of Alcimus to the priesthood, the son of Oniah, also 
called Oniah, disgusted with the injustice of the prevailing 
faction, retired into Egypt, where he so far ingratiated him- 
self with Ptolemy Philometer, and his Queen Cleopatra, that 
he obtained permission to build a temple at Leontopolis, in 
the nome of on the model of the temple .of Jeru- 
salem, for the use of the Jews in Egypt, of which he and his 
descendents were to be high priests, and which he called the 
Oneion. After the positive declaration of the Jewish law in 
favour of Jerusalem, it was necessary to propitiate the Jews 
by some further allegation of Scripture. Accordingly Oniah 
duced Isaiah, xix.18, 19: “‘ In that day shall five cities 
in the land of t, speak the language of Canaan, and 
swear to the Lord of Hosts: ONE SHALL BE CALLED THE 
CITY OF DESTRUCTION. In that day shall there be an altar 
to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, and a pillar 
at the border thereof unto the Lord.” e original words 
translated, “ city of destruction,” are ‘MY; ‘probably, 
as Scaliger conjectures, Oniah read D"'WW3 “VY, which slight 
alteration would make the words signify “ city of the Sun,” 
or Heliopolis. The LXX. read: “Agedix, Sc. DI¥T “ the 
city of righteousness,” which seems to indicate that their 
translation was made after the erection of this temple to 
which they wished to do honour. Whether this were the 
case or not, the scheme of Onias became popular, the very 
age of the Egyptian Jews was exchanged for Greek, and 
the king was pleased to find the almost proverbial reserve 
and moroseness of the Jewish character replaced by Grecian 
indifference and sociality. The Jews of Egypt having now a 
rallying point and regular ritual founded on prophecy, and 
administered by him who was unquestionably hereditary 
high priest, e a schism with the Arameans, or those who. 
were still attached to Jerusalem, and thus became still further 
alienated from the ancient manners and worship, and still 
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more attached to the poole among whom they resided. 
The miystic character of the Platonic doctrines, borrowed 
from the East, and partly collected from traces of Revelation, 
seized on the Alexandrian Jews, and their opinions, as the 
Apocryphal books of Scripture sufficiently testify, may be de- 
scribed as Scripture impregnated with heathenism. 

In the mean time, the Aramean Jews themselves were 

split into philosophical sects, in imitation of the Greeks. 
ple like the Jews; and religious difference according 
followed. The pure precepts of Antigonus Socheus, whic 
only taught a disinterested service of God, were converted 
by his pupil Sadok toa —— of future retribution, and 
a doctrine always too popular among the vicious, was not 
without its supporters in the sect of the Sadducees. They 
were, however, tenacious supporters of the integrity of 
Seripture, than which the ne a no other divine 
law, although it is difficult to imagine how they could re- 
concile their tenets with its declarations. The Pharisees, 
in the meanwhile, opposed the whole discipline and doctrine 
of the Sadducees, and maintained a cumbersome system of 
ded traditions, which, in reality, like the metaphysics 
of their Alexandrian brethren, were only ill-assorted compi- 
lations from the Greek philosophers. With much of the 
outward demeanour of the stoicks, they “ made the word of 
“ God of none effect,” through a doctrine principally de- 
rived from the Pythagoreans and the more mysterious reve- 
ries of Plato. 

As regards the Jews, therefore, as well as the Gentiles, it 
was impossible, even on considerations merely human, that 
our Saviour could have appeared at a more eligible period 
for proving the truth of the religion which he came to an- 
nounce. The prevalence of philosophical error afforded the 
best opportunity of establishing the truth of the Gospel; 
for as almost every conceivable perversion of religious truth 
prevailed at that time, the refutations which our Saviour 
gave the opinions of the different sects supply the most com- 
plete demonstration of the truth of his own doctrine. All 
the arguments which have been drawn from the contempo- 


sig“ and religion could never be distinct among a’ 


rary state of the Gentiles apply with still greater force to 


the Jews: for it was among them that the Gospel was first 
proclaimed, and it is therefore of greater importance to shew 
that the public mind was just so circumstanced, that the 
evidenc@ 6n which it rested would be necessarily examined. 
And even the short view which we have been enabled to 


take of the character of the two principal sects in Judea, 
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shows that thé nation had been reduced to such a state of 
depravity, that at no time was it more necessary that the 
; voice of God should cry in the wilderness, and call to his 
; wandering people to bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 
: It would be impossible, in this place, to do more than in- 
{ dicate the argument which it is the intention of these volumes 
a to illustrate. Our object is to exhibit its nature and its value: 
and if we have done this clearly, our readers will perceive 
‘ that the kind of work from which it would derive most illus- 
bad tration is not an historical account, however elaborate, as 
ser Prideaux, for instance, but a work which should enter much 
ie more on manners and opinions than on events; a work, in 
1 short, like that which our author at first meditated. But we 
" must now see how much the “ Pilgrimage of Helon” has ac- 
' tually done towards this object. The author shall state his 
design for himself. 


“ The plan of the work is the following—A young Jew, who 
had been enamoured of the prevailing Grecian philosophy, has re- 
turned to the observance of the law of his fathers, at one of those 
important crises in life which decide the character of succeeding 
periods. Bent on the fulfilment of the law, which he believes it 
impossible to accomplish any where but in the place where the altar 
of Jehovah is fixed, he makes a journey from Alexandria, where he 
had been brought up, sou way by his uncle, to Jerusalem, in 
the spring of the year 109 before the birth of Christ ; remains there 
during the half year which included the principal religious festivals; 
becomes a priest; enters into the married state; and, by the gui- 
dance of Providence, and varied experience, attains to the convic- 
tion, that peace of mind is only to be found in believing in Him 
who has been promised for the consolation of Israel. 

Bi “ ‘The plan now traced, while it offered an opportunity of deli- 
Pie neating the progress of an interesting change in sentiments of 
at Mi i Helon himself, seemed also to present the means of combining with 
te? Be this a living picture of the customs, opinions and laws of the Jewish 

Bae le. No period of their history seemed so well adapted to the 

work, aa of John Hercenue. It is about this 
time that the books of the Maccabees close: it is the last era of 
the freedom and independence of the people, whose character and 
institutions at the same time were so nearly devel and fixed, 
that very little change took place between this and time of our 
Saviour. It was possible, therefore, to give a picture which, as 


far as ‘relates to usages and manners, should be licable to the 
times of the New Testament.” 


Nothing can be more judicious than this plan, and had it 
been minutely pursued, the very desideratum we have been 
discussing would have been supplied. But the author admits 
that his leisure would not allow this. We will proceed, 
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therefore, to inquire whether this imperfect sketch, rather 
than picture of Judaism, gives us any tolerable idea of the 
features of the original. 

The persons to whom we are first introduced are the 
mother of Helon, his uncle Elisama, a slave named Sallu, 
a young Greek named Myron, and some Alexandrian Jewish: 
elders. The mother of Helon is making preparations for her 
son’s journey, and most singular wheal is her method of 
making them. | 
. “ The whole house was in commotion. The camels were re- 

iving their load in the inner court, and drinking before their jour- 
ney, from the fountain beneath the palm trees. The slaves ran 
this way and that way: in the apartments of the women, the maid-: 
servants were busily preparing the farewell meal for the son of their 
mistress, who, while she hurried in different directions, AND ISSUED 
- ea was repeating the words of the 42nd Psalm.” (111). 

ol. I. p. 1. 
_ This beats Cesar and Napoleon ! | 

A conversation ensues between Elisama and the elders, in 
which the merits of Leontopolis and Jerusalem are dis- 
cussed somewhat tumultuously. When they are once fairly’ 
on their journey, Myron asks Elisama to give him some 
account of the Jewish history and philosophy, and the latter 
has the conscience to recite about 120 octavo pages of. 
the history of the Bible, from Genesis to the 2d book of the 
Maccabees inclusive. This is a convenient way of filling . 
avolume., Passages of Scripture, especially almost the whole 
book of Psalms, are quoted without relevancy or modera- 
tion; and as most of the quotations are from the poetical 
parts, they are printed with a mnnay ‘Degen to occupation 
of paper, in broken sentences. The slightest occasion is” 

ient to set our author off with a page or two of Scrip- 
ture, and sometimes he starts upon none at all. Thus, 
on Helon’s admission to the order of priesthood, after 
“ the old man of the temple” has informed him of that 
obscure historical fact, that Solomon built the first temple of | 
Jerusalem, he asks, “‘ Dost thou know, Helon, the —— 
which he offered at the dedication of the temple?” and | 
Helon, without the least hesitation, trips him off Solomon’s 
prayer, five pages and a half. Elisama congratulates his 
nephew on his ap roaching nuptials, and tells him, that as 
Solomon had anid some on the happiness of the mar-— 
nage state, he could not do better than repeat it; and ac- 
cordingly come. the last 22 verses of the book of Proverbs, 
duly split into monosticks. We know not how far the 
Germans may be acquainted with their Bible; but in England, 
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this is really too much. Scarcely is there in the two volumes 
a single page, those only excepted which contain the abridg- 
ment of the Old Testament, which is not adorned with some 
of these distorted quotations. 

_ As asketch of the society and manners of the period which 
it professes to delineate, this work is certainly defective ; 
there is, indeed, little in it which might not have belonged 
to any other era of the Jewish history. Except in the chap- 
ter on the Essenes, the reader meets with little information 
on the state of the Jewish mind with — to philosophy ; 
a most important defect, if the work ng as an 
attempt to illustrate an ent in favour of Christianity, 
which has as yet met with small elucidation in a popular 
way. And although we have every respect for the trans- 
lator’s feelings of compassion and benevolence towards the 
modern Jews, and cordially share them ourselves, yet we 
cannot, with him, extend this sentiment to the Jews of our 
Lord’s time ; and much less can we justify the perversion of 
history, in order to conciliate any body of men. 

To promote a reciprocity of kindly feeling between Jews 
and istians, is, doubtless, an excellent object : but if we 
understand the object of this work, it is one yet higher. 
The historical argument for Christianity is anmbhilated as 
soon as we depart from history, with whatever intention we 
depart ; and therefore, although Helon’s pilgrimage may be 
an excellent work for conciliating the Jews, and as such 
may be recommended to the “ Jews Conversion Society,” it 
is of small importance in giving illustration to the branch of. 
the Christian ent to which it refers. 

The public, however, is not unindebted to the translator. 
He has called the popular attention to a valuable and neglect- 
ed portion of the Christian evidence, and he has illustrated 
the work with notes which are worth the whole of the two 
volumes. 

We shall conclude this notice with a which will 
afford a fair specimen of the work, and which proves the 
author’s enthusiastic feeling, and descriptive power. After 
ta his custom, two pages and a half 

asticus, which decribe the high priest Simon, he 


_he saw it realized in most impressive ce ever per-— 
formed in Israel—that of the i whic dhe Pomorin: There 
stood the High i temporal sovereign of the 
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the most holy place. On the other side, through all the courts, 
even to the foot of Manes, Moriah, “pe a countless multitude, 
all occupied with pra praise, all waiting anxiously for his 
blessing, and to be purified by his 
tering to him in most — employment the people, 
their appearance before Jehovah. He himself, the man who bore the 
name of Jehovah on his brow, with every thing that oriental 
splendour could accumulate, lavished on him, in honour of that 
name, surrounded by the flames of the altar of burnt offering, which 
flashed up to Heaven. It was a sight to awaken every sublime 
religious feeling of such a mind as Helon’s. 

“The Hallel was sung. The priests, stationed on the pillars 
near the laver, accompanied the song with the sound of their 
trumpets, and the Levites on the fifteen steps sung it, with their 
cymbals, cornets, and flutes. David had inted four thou- 
sand Levites for musiciaus and sin and their number was 
probably not much smaller now.* e multitude responded with 
bea honbidendl thousand voices, to the song of the choir; and when 
the Hallelujah, with which the psalms begin and end, was thrice 
repeated with the united volume of vocal and instrumental sound 

ured forth at once, a less lively imagination than Helon might 

ve fancied that Jehovah himself appeared in the flames of 
the altar, to receive the homage of his people. It was here only 
that one of these psalms, so full of the boldest flights and of the 
deepest emotion, must be heard to be fully felt. Such a moment 
had inspired them ; such a moment alone could revive that intensity 
of feeling, which is n fully to comprehend them. 

as i. was so abso that the wave of the people had forced 
him, unconscious of it, far down the extremity of the court. He 
could only see from a distance the movements of the high pri 
about the altar. His majestic figure, as he passed to fro 
before the flames which arose in the back ground, received from 
them a strong illumination, which to Helon’s fancy gave some- 

» the people fell on their knees, and 
bowed their faces to the earth to receive the high priest's blessing. 


people ; then lifting his arms to the ._ 
| joi his hands together, so as to leave : 
ve intervals between city Sy with eyes cast down on the 2 
ground, he laid the name of Jehovah on the people, and said, 
“ «The Lord bless thee and keep thee, 7 
* 1 Chron, xziij. 5. 
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_# ¢ The’ Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious 


unto thee, 

« « The Lord lift up the light of his countenance upon thee, and 
give thee peace!" Num, vi. 24. 
| * At repetition of the word thee, he turned to the north 
wahthe asieth. The people replied, ‘ Praised be the name of 
his kingdom for ever!’ 

each ing to hi ; ile the hi riest turning to 

ee *O Lord of the whole oe d, we have done as 

thou hast commanded us, and thou wilt do what thou hast promised. 
Thou wilt behold us from the habitation of thy holiness; thou wilt 
look down from heaven and bless this people Israel !’” 


* 


Art. IV. 1.—The New Trial of the Witnesses; or, the Resur- 
rection of Jesus considered, on Principles understood and 
acknowledged equally by Jews and Christians; with an 
Enquiry into the Origin of the Gospels, and the Authen- 
ticity of the Epistles of Paul. 8vo. 89 pp. John Hunt. 
1824. 

2.—Letters to the Editor of the New Trial of the Witnesses, 
by an Oxford Layman. 8vo. 107 pp. John Hunt. 
1824. 


WE notice these publications, first, that we may expose the 
folly and falsehood of the junta, from whom the New Trial 
of the Witnesses proceeds; secondly, that we may perform 
an act of justice to the author of the letters, and call the at- 
tention of our readers to his able, if not judicious, pamphlet. 

If we should be asked who these New Triers are, we 
answer, without hesitation, “ Jeremy Bentham, and his 
crew.” Their speech betrayeth them. They have taken some 

ins to disguise it. The phraseology of “ Church of Eng- 

dism,” “ Not Paul,” and other Benthamite productions, 
is a me An editor steps forward to lick the cub into 
shape, but the family mark is distinguishable throughout, and 
whoever may have brought the precious bantling into the 
world, its father is lord paramount of the Westminster 
Review, and the child is worthy of its parent. The charac- 
teristic hypocrisy has descended from sire to son; and under 
the mask of a partial belief in Christianity, we are introduced 
to an outrageous but sneaking infidelity. The writers, be 
they who they may, have the ignorance of Paine without his 
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shrewdness, and the vulgarity of Carlisle without his courage. 
We proceed to substantiate these accusations; and having 
accomplished our purpose in as few words as possible, we 
shall take leave of the subject with very little ceremony. 

The fifth page furnishes us with the following specimen of 
what Bentham, in his attack upon St. Paul, terms “ simple 

« Be this as it may, I am persuaded that the religion which is 
founded on truth ps sustain no injury from a tales ‘aid candid 
examination; and, as I am desirous of seeing the following argu- 
ments fairly met and answered by arguments equally calm and 
dispassionate, I now, for that purpose, present them to the public. 
They are the sentiments of an ingenious friend now no more; and 
although some of them may appear rather fanciful, there are others 
which I have never been able fully to answer, either to his satisfac- 
tion or my own. But one Aa gc more difficult to resist than all 
the rest, is, what he repea urged, that a fair and full discussion. 
of this subject has never yet been allowed; for, said he, the appre- 
hension of ot interference and the fear of popular odium, operate 
as effectually, in Britain, towards the suppression of every sentiment 
which appears in the smallest degree to militate against the prevail- 
ing tenets, as the terrors of the mquisition in Spain, or the tortures 
of the rack in Turkey; and to talk of decent discussion is only 
a for wees is which is to common 
‘ rehension, and to to. unders men, in plai 
intelligible | is called blasphemy.” 5. 

The childish trifling about a “ deceased friend” is Jeremy 
allover. The friend 1s still alive and well; and if he does not 
blush at such assertions as the above, he may continue to 
favour the world with declarations equally supported by fact. 

The real object of the pamphlet is to talk blasphemy ; the 
pretended, is to upset the evidence of the resurrection! 
Affecting to proceed after a judicial fashion, our ‘ deceased 
friend’ undertakes to try the witnesses of that crowni 
miracle. And he discovers that they are totally unworthy o 
credit, because they do not prove the Ascension, Having 
joined issue upon one fact, he writes a hundred pages of non- 
sense about another; and with much parade of common law 
(the page ents law which the author of the Book of Falla- 
cies holds in sovereign contempt), he rambles on with an. 
min, pad and inconsistency which neither judge nor jury 
would endure. The only point which he presses with com- 
mon ingenuity is the silence of St. Matthew and St. John. 
respecting the Ascension of their Lord. The circumstance: 
has no immediate connection with the trial of the witnesses 
of the resurrection, and the explanation of it rests upon very 
different grounds from those which our “d friend * 
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professes to examine. But even here he isa “ friend indeed,” 
and supplies, by his blundering honesty, a solution of the 
difficulty which his art had conjured up. The latter half of the 
pamphlet is devoted to the praises of St. Paul, and in the 
course of his encomiums, the writer is stupid enough to 
remind us, that the Gospels were not written when that 
apostle commenced his career. Upon the supposition there- 
fore, and it is Jeremy’s own vr ex that St. Paul was 
the first effective preacher of Christianity, and that he had 
reached and gained credence before the publication of the 
ospels of Matthew and John, what ible necessity 
could there exist for their reiterating. the declarations of 
St. Mark and St. Luke, whom Bentham calls the pupils of 
St. Paul, and whose narratives both Gospels and Acts were 
already, ow to this ose believed by the Chris- 
tian world. Nothing need be said about the inaccuracy of 
the “ deceased friend’s ” assertions. It is as gross and glaring 
as Lee inconsistency, and can impose on no one but the 
author. 


But let us attend for an instant to his statements respect- 
ing the resurrection. Affecting to believe in the fact of the 
crucifixion, and the subsequent continuation of our Saviour’s 
life, this impudent dreamer has the folly to affirm, that the 
facts may be explained, according to the Gospel account of 
them, without having recourse to a miracle. e resuscita- 
tion having been attributed to Nicodemus, and Joseph of 
Arimathea, the preternatural occurrences are denied, upon 
the authori Mr. Bentham, or explained away by his 
ages ne instanceof the latter shall be adduced in 
the s of the Oxford layman, 

“ The truth is, there is no 
Story of the resurrection by halves. Either you 
gether, and in doing so, reject a mass of evidence, such as, I believe, 
can be ced for no one fact whatsoever previous to the invention 
a ae certain y not for the common events of battles and revo- 
lutions which a man would be hooted at for ioning ; or you 
must admit and believe the whole. Let a single point once gain 
i is sure to follow; 


the form of the narrative, to be detached from it without violence 
and injury to the context. Look for exam eee Spee 
the angel or ‘ ’ who was seen, Mark tells us, by the 
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Magdslene ami the other Mary perhaps, it being early and yet dark, 
took for a man. Poe 
feu; expeil y as they went into the sepulchre, and thus 

an 


himself. I will copy the two passages, that all may judge, first, of 
the probability of the explanation, secondly, of the fai of the 
quotation on which it is built. 

Mark as quoted in 

‘ And entering into y saw a young man sitting 
on the right bait, clothed in a long white garment; and they were 
afraid, and they went out quickly from the sepulchre, for they trem- 
bled and were amazed.’ 

Mark as written by St, Mark himself, xvi. 5, 6, 7, 8. 

‘ And entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man sitting 
on the right side, clothed in a long white garment ; 
aighte What comes next? acomma? No, Sir, a full stop— 
‘and they were affrighted. And he (that is, according to your 
friend, the linen clothes) saith unto them, Be not affrighted: ye 
seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified: he is risen ; he is not 
here: behold the — where they laid him, But go your way, tell 
his disciples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee; there 
shall ye see him, as he said unto you. And they went out quickly,’ 
&c. 


Well may you feel rise, Sir; for without verifyi pa 
friend’s quotation, which it is clear you have not done, you a not 
have been prepared for such a stroke as this comma. You could 
not have anticipated, no one indeed could on reading‘ they were 
afraid and they went quickly,’ that ‘ afraid’ was the end of one gen- 
tence, that ‘ and they went out’ was the begi of another, that 
between the two there intervened a passage so important, so de- 


P 
t being a civil one?)—such an adaptation, I gay, of sentences, 
honest ? quite specimens of ‘ fair discussion, of ‘ candid examina- 
tion,’ of eagerness ‘ in the discovery and pursuit of truth? If these 
be speci of such things, I will tell you, Sir, what is not, To 
the text of Mosheiim, as your friend’ doce in his second sec- 


= what say the circumstances of the case to it? That the explanation : 
is inadmissible, unless linen clothes can speak: because what the : 
Maries took for a young man gave them a long message to the — o 
re gr Yes, Sir, a message: you will find it so by turning from Me : 
Mark, as quoted in the New Trial, where, I allow, no trace of it is ee 
| discernible, to the older and more genuine Mark, written by St. Mark ss 
structive of the authors infranatural explanation. But is such an — E 
e 8eCO 
Testament were 4 
in every stian society ; en Mo , the judicious 
Mosheim, whose invincible regard to truth is universally acknow- — 
ledged,’ said and wrote ‘ before the middle of the second century.’ ; 
__ This falsification of an important passage is neither honest, nor fair, a 
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nor candid, nor allowable, nor, in plain terms, reconcilable with 
truth. ' Hereafter I may have occasion of recurring to this passage. 
At present I leave it gladly to resume my argument.” Oxford 
Layman. P. 24. 

This is plainly and strongly put. One more instance and 
we have done. It shall be taken from Bentham himself. 


Our Lord’s address to Mary, in the garden, is thus explained: 
'« Why then may not the meaning be? ‘ touch not my feet, the 
wounds are yet raw from those cruel nails! I am going to my father. 
Go, tell my brethren.’ The expression is ——— he says, not 
disciples, as they are afterwards called the historian, * go, 
tell my his natural n,—Judas, Simons 
James, &c. the sons of Joseph, and shall we say of Mary, that they 
‘ go into Galilee, and shinreshdldha-eee dans’ We have seen that 
he had just come from Galilee, accompanied by his mother, and, 
covers! other women, and relatives, and there his father and mother: 
now resided. ‘ He turned aside into the parts of Galilee, and dwelt 
in Nazareth.’ Thither he was immediately to preceed, and there, 
with his and those affectionate brothers, 
escaped ice 8 sangui persecutors, he probabl 
awaited in patient tranquillity r agree change which was to ft 
him for those celestial regions, ‘ where flesh and blood cannot 


enter.’ 
‘ Hail! holy light! thee I revisit safe ! 
Escap'd the Stygean pool, tho’ detain’d 


In that obscure sojourn; — 
Taught by the Heavenly muse to venture down 
a dark descent, and up to reascend, 
h hard and rare—thee I revisit safe, 
And feel thy sov’reign vital lamp.’ 
Thus, after millions of volumes have been written, and men of ia 


fronton’ gen genius and talents have, for almost two thousand years, 
ike a ship without rudder er compass, been tossed in an ocean of 
doubt and uncertainty, the light of truth at last breaks in upon us, 


and we rejoice to find that reason and ecripture are reconciled.” 


If any thing can be eee laughable than this reconciliation, 
it is the next p pomgren whith brings it to a sudden end. 


The solution ildish inconsistency is, that Jeremy 
made the blunder, and one of his devils attempted to 
conceal it. 

“ the ym were written, Evidences 
have into m a inted out, where the 


first rate importance, but merely in an incidental manner ; I observe, 
however, that I have omitted, but entirely ee ge 
words which may appear essential to the John’s 


account of what Jesus said to Mary, ‘ imavon ear not, for I am not 
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yet ascended to my Father,’ at the latter clause of the verse it is 

added, ‘ But go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend to my 
Father, and your F er, to my God and your = eros 

« This omission was occasioned by the last clause of the verse being 
from the first, by the words ‘ go tell my brethren, &c. 

‘80 


of the other E lists; if we are not allowed to suppose that they 
have been added by some transcriber who wished to improve upon 
the original text; cannot, alone be considered evidence of the 


Ascension, nor, by any means, sufficient to compensate for the total — 


— of John, upon the important subject to which they seem to 
“ We have already seen, that Mary was in the greatest trepidation 
and alarm, the time, the ew the appearance ‘ early while it was 
yet dark,’ at the mouth of that very sepulchre where she so lately 
saw him laid, lifeless, who now appears to her terrified senses ; ‘ And 
they went out quickly from the sepulchre, for they trembled and 
were amazed, neither said they any thing to any man for they were 
afraid :’ under such circumstances, I humbly conceive no great stress 
can be laid on Mary’s report, even although it were confirmed by 
er ge pene: much less when it is in effect contradi 

+ 20. 

This confession of a biblical critic, a judge, a trier, “ that 
a word catches his eye, and he reads no farther,” must con- 
vince the world of his knowledge and impartiality. Should 
any incredulous Christian continue to doubt, or wish to make 
assurance double sure, he may learn at page 33, that “ Pilate 
dispensed in favour of Jesus with the invariable practice of 
breaking the criminal’s legs;” and at page 35, he may find 
an able apology for Judas Iscariot. i 


More can hardly be required. But much more may be 
found in the Oxonian’s able letters, and to them we refer the 


curious for further information. Their principal fault is 
a coarseness and levity of language which are applicable 


enough to Jeremy Bentham, but should not be allowed to 
approach so closely to the sacred subjects on which the. 


author writes. A minor error is too serious an examination 


of trash which should be held up to universal scorn. With 
these exceptions, the letters are worth reading, though we 


are at a loss to conceive why they have been introduced into 


the world by the same obstetrical aid, to which Mr. Bentham: 


and his colleagues have recourse. One-extract, a comment 
upon the conclusion of St. Matthew’s gospel, will serve as 


well with the other Evangelists, ‘ go tell my brethren that they go . 8 
into Galilee,’ I read no further, ppearaie it to be the same pas- as 
= sage. Now the words, ‘ I ascend to my Father and your Father, to fom 
my God and your God,’ which, it will be observed, are only to'be bys : 
| 


bn 
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a specimen of the general style, and with this we take our 
leave, for the present, of the most dishonest and contempti- 
ble set of infidels that the present age can boast. “e 
“ Never since God said Let there be light, and there was light, 
has so much been said in so few words. They declare the sove- 
reignty of Jesus, as vicegerent of God the Father, over the universe; 
they virtually annul the exclusiveness of Judaism by substituting 
a scheme of universal revelation; they express a promise to the 
Christian Church of surviving, whatever may befall, under the coun- 
tenance of her master, till world’s end. And here let me ask 
in passing, has this promise or prophecy, for such in fact it is, been 
ful so far as we can judge of its fulfilment, up to the present 
? You will remember, if uttered by Jesus, it must have been 
ivered nearly eighteen centuries ago; and at all events it has 
now been uttered by St. Matthew more than seventeen hundred 


recy stood the test of those 1700. years? or has it not? 


unforeseeableness of a prophecy. Try it then by the alterations 
which in the interval have taken place. Try it by the obliteration 


the dissolution of the Roman empire ; by the effects of those disco- 
ies and mechanical inventions which no one had in those da 
t of, but which have changed the face of the world politically | 
intellectually, as much as ten deluges could have changed its 
But why remind you of such lesser changes ? 


which ve 
A ae other source or influence except the favour and 
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Ant. V.—High-oays and By-aieys dr, Tales of the Roadside, 
picked u in the French Provinces. By a Walling Gentleman 
Series. 3 vols. 12mo, Colburn. 1825. 


THis isan agreeable addition to the second-rate novels of 
the day. The author has no bad knack at telling a story, 
and works up some of his scenes with great success. 

_ plots, the most difficult portion of his undertaking, are not 
powerfully conceived, nor is the general management of 
them above a respectable mediocrity. The strain of senti- 
ment also is too mawkish for our taste; and probably the 
writer will be astonished at hearing, that the love scenes, 
upon which so much of his narrative hinges, are the worst 
part of his performance. In the three tales now related, two 
most violent passions are contracted at first sight, and the 
third, a mutual flame, without any sight at all. This is draw- 
ing somewhat too freely upon the credulity of ladies and 
gentlemen in their teens. There is also throughout the work 
a diffuseness with which we could readily dispense. But the 
volumes are entertaining; and to such as would wile away 
an idle hour in the perusal of an innocent work of imagina 
tion, they may be safely recommended. — 

The first story, Caribert, the bear-hunter, is decidedly the 
best. The plan and the execution are both good, and there 
es which excite the liveliest interest. The bravest 
and most skilful sportsman on the Pyrenees has been decoyed 
from his father and the chace by the charms of a lowland 
maid. The old man encounters an enormous bear ; receives 
asevere wound, and loses his favourite dog. Caribert returns 
home, and vows revenge; but a fever, terminating in insanity, 
prevents the accomplishment of his purpose. 7 


“ Soon after Caribert and his father had quitted their home, the 
morning, which had only just broke, began to be more: than com- 
overcast. A snow shower, mixed with rain, assailed them 
ere reached the Pic du Midi; and the piercing cold of the air, 
added to the sleet beating cuttingly into his face, brought on, with 
Caribert, repeated attacks of violent and alternate fever and shivering. . 
When they arrived at the den of the bear, which was formed of a cavity 
ve to were 
benumbed, and scarcely capable of exertion; but old man, 
for the onset, approached the 
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recollection of yesterday's triumph. At ‘the 'appalli ling. and 
sight, Pero, the co us dog, unsu 
former ally, and haying his Share of brute ch 

late rencontre, hung down his head, dropped is tail, an 

down ‘the mountain.” Old’ Larcole grasped ‘his pike 

i ie ist advanced. The hideous monster reared itself upon its ch 


af stretched out its fore ws, and as, with its jaws ws yawning wid s 
fearful tusks displayed, and growling with horrid it. w; 
ie el the act of springing forward, the veteran hunter Jens 
aimed a thrust with no flinching at. at 
enemy’s heart. He wan tot fat wide’ Of that 
the left breast, and Went out clearly, at the 
| frantic by the ' pain the bear bounded D, 
4, Boy ae old man, burying his head under the body his’ 
the back and shoulders of his’ doublet its efforts. 
trate the thick folds of armour with tusks ‘and “He tug 
the pike to extricate it from the: body; but was 
The he could not succeed, and every new” effort’ only tended to: 
issue to the thick stream of blood which’ flowed, the: wo and 
baa During this frightful , the yells of the bear were mixed with 
and by the pe » Whe letter, 
1) at length, gave e, but 
next to get rid of his ter tertific ugceeded so, far, 
Gg eg clear, and’ with his nervous grasp, entwined. roun 
of the brute; he was rising agi Mod called ou 
Caribert, now! To Kis heart “the death blow, 
strike, strike !'—but' Caribett not gazing ‘on the’ 
scene—panic-struck—fixed ‘to the spot emotions not’ fathoni-! 
able to man,—a térribles but not instatice 
risks run’b y mental courage, ‘as ‘well'as by Auman’ virtue.: 
inquire into the mystety—but ‘there its horrible and? 
The man was now getting clear, but the-bear had his: hold in 
turn. His huge paws were; fastened.,with.a, dreadful 
began to draw him backwards, evidently in “the di 
re his den. The old man’s,c e€ rose with his dan €r, To 
4 y into the the bear.” atter Teapied 
sail ‘ole, recovering ‘his’ feet ‘once’ 
succeeded in grasping the in his dirms. “Bat trial” 
 - could not be prolonged. He was ping under the ~ dreadful 


x aint, co utter some tern ifi curses 
against the recreant had him ;..and while 
nis braid on fire, his bands, outstretched, his tougue, cleqying. 
ut his limbs trembling, his..beart .sank,.and feet. 
rooted to. the earth, he saw bing 
over the neck of his destroyer; while the dya lip 
ag te ness, not knowing what he did, had retreated to very edge af 
2; 
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the precipice, slipping at every backward in the sl 
formed b ones b ‘by which 
‘solved. old man, seeing his terrible fate, seemed to acquire for 
an instant the gigantic energy of despair. Throwing one glance 
across the i the off whisk he 
in a voice of thunder, ‘ Caribert! Caribert!’ The terrible expres- 
sion conveyed in this hoarse scream, struck on the mind of his son 
with an electrical shock. Suddenly roused -from his stupor, he 
recovered for an instant all his recollection and his courage. He 
uttered a of corresponding fierceness,—swung his brandished 
ike—rushed forwards with open arms to seize his father, and snatch 
im from his destiny,—but it was too late! The monster touched 
on the extreme edge—lost his footing—plunged instinctively for- 
ward—took another backward step,—and just as Caribert believed 
he had grasped his father in his outstretched arms, both man and 
bear were lost to his sight, and their groans came mingling in the 
air, as they went crashing down below. Vol. i. p. 172. 

We cannot promise the reader a second passage as good 
as this; but the adventures of the maniac are well managed, 
and a magnificent hunting party, which closes his career, is 
very little inferior to that which we have extracted. 

he Priest and the garde du , does not particularly 
please us. The latter falls furious y in love with Maria- 
Antoinette; guards her through all the perils described by 
Madame de Stael, Madame Campan, &c. and blows out his 
brains when he can be of no farther service. The whole is 
an extravagant burlesque ; and we should wish the chivalrous 
young gentlemen at the /anterne or the guillotine, were he not 
lawotesed to our notice, and accompanied throughout his 
adventures, by an Irish oddity of the most amusing descrip- 
tion. This person’s name is Father O’Callogan. Havi 
left his native land at an early age learned French an 
divinity at a convent, and practised the latter in the Irish 
brigade; he is encountered by the author in a Flemish 
town, and recognising one other as countrymen, become 
bosem friends in a moment. The result is that the priest 
communicates the history of the garde du corps; but there 
is nothing more worthy of notice in the whole narrative, 
than the entertainment by which it is ushered in. The com- 
rades are seated in the priest’s miserable garret, and thus 
they feast a l’Irlandois. | 

“ The table was soon the old priest and this faithful 
attended to his desolate chamber for more than twenty years. Her 
next entry inte the room was with a large earthen pot, called in 
France a marmite, which she deposited by the fire, while she:went — 
the making of which the said 
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marmite was, removed from her fire to ours, 
forthe worth priest, and, as a tureen of enion soup was 

qui cooking on the abl, Twas ther puzzled. to divine what 
contents of the pot, until their bing fancy up against 

the i freed On and amidst the foam of 
itated water a quantity of large potatoes, dancing in the 

motion. 


var ave Father,” cried I, not a little pleased ‘at this plentiful 
Yer you have tot lost your 

God forbid did!” replied he, no, dear ehild, 
there’s no fear of my the taste of an ag fy fr 

‘palabs this, minute’ the day sailed, from | Cove of Cock 
Sa over—sit over to the table, my jewel—-Madame Genevieve will 
be after draining the potatoes while we're aiting oursoup,’.» ,.......; 


. These o dul ormed, and, when, art was 


d woman. placed. her pyramid of pommes ~~ 
naturel in the centre of 


¢ Ah, there they are the smilers, smo king, 
claimed the priest. ‘ There they are, just pe as natural 
poor ould father’s cabbage garden at the 

Castle Carbery. y then doesn’t this put yo u.in mind of Ireland? 
upon my salvation it wars tbe ear in ny fuse 
T tell you. Och! thats the veal way to 
nue ut plain honest 


able relish for me ; and the natural 
took of his humble fare, and listened coarse phraseolo 
at hi 
had finished the soup, the omelet, ‘fish, 
half of the "as my host expressed it/ he 
produced from the bottom of a little-press in the wall, 
bet with dust, half full of a colourless. 
e 


liquid, 
to. break ,off, the wax which thigkly 


poyered the cork, I saw the tears eyes, as his our 
tenance became evide 


Well then,’ cried he, it’s a thought that suddenly 
tnd, and sure it isn’t a bad oné my sowl, you shall 


drink share of it, you’ shall, ‘and you'r the first that is 


know what it is now——Eh 
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wae nothing more not less than sortie EXquidite old whiskey, possess- 
poe smoke with whith all cha | 


made in Ireland is | 
Ha exclaimed I, this is indeed @ treat, How. did you 
come by this, my good father ?’ wai 4 
« ¢ Never you mind how I came by it, but make yourself a 
tumbler—M Genevieve will give us hot water and s im- 
mediately._-How I come by it is along story—but we'll. drink to 
the memory of him who gave it to me, any how; God test, his 
« There was a tone of i utterance is phrase, 
and I saw the big tears rolling rapidly down the old man’s cheeks, _ 
rowl away, rowl away, cried he bitterly apostro- 
phising ing drops, and dashing off with his hand— it’s 
right’ that my ould heart drops of ‘blood if possible, 
instead’ of salt water—-but even that’s not wanting to keep my 
sorrow fresh—rowl] away, rowl away!" 
« ‘My curiosity being powerfully excited by these words, I ven- 
tured to ask w been the lamented friend whose memory 
m hé was nothi a ga W 
pee ealt in ish, one of the bod of Louis 
Sixteenth—But he was my friend, and a reat leman_ bred 
and’ born—of as ancient'a family, as pure’ bl atid as brave 
a heatt as any king’ in Christendom—that's what he was; and the 
devil such another ‘he left behind him.’ Here's long life to him— 
that is, I main, here's long life ‘to his‘memdry, which will never die 
while there's life in thia guid’ body, anyhow, = 
“4 © T pledge your melancholy toast, ‘my déar Sir? said I, « with- 
out knowing even the name of your lamented friend.” 
« < His name was Cornelius,’—said the priest solemnly, ‘ that is 
his Christian name: ‘as to the other, it is not convanient nor néces- 
siiry to exposé an anil honourable family, though he took good 
care; poor crathur, that his body should be as free after death as 
his mind was while he lived—the Lord have mercy upon his unfor- 
We cannot help remarking by the way, that the author, 
who assures us that he is both. indivi and genealogically 
an Insh patriot, describes Father O’Callagan as an. invete- 
tate enemy of England and Englishmen. Perhaps it is 
fair to gather politics by the road-side—but either 
Mr. Plunkett’s panygeric upon the priesthood is built on a 
sandy foundation, or our romancing patriot has done them 
character of O'Callagan. 
ud ouée au blanc is the concluding story. in, the series, 
contains some kumourous desemiptions- and characters. 
But.we have,mot, room for another extract, and must ‘refer 
the inquisitive reader. to the work itself. If he is disposed 
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‘to be pleased—it is, as we have already observed, a work 


that will please him... And even the fastidious, who throws 
it down in displeasure, will not be disposed. to visit it wi 

SI 
10 
‘Arr. VI.—The Modern Athens: A Dissection of Men and | 
Things inthe Scotch Capital, . By a Modern Greek, London. 
Knight & Lacey. One vol. 8vo. gs, 1826, 


ee 


We know not how long it is since Edinburgh was nick-named 
the modern Athens, nor can we discover,any good. reason 
for such an abuse of language. The projected revival of ‘the 
Parthenon as the national monument of Scotland, ‘and the 
situation which has been chosen for it, 
sembling, it is said, the ancient Acropolis, may have sugges 
to some silly wag the quizzing appellation which constitut 
the title-page of the work now before us, Democracy and pi 
Greek, were the characteristics of the fam 
city of Cecrops; neither of which, till; very Jately, has 
attracted much regard in.the Scottish capital. Nor is there 
any other feature that we can find out in the “ men or 
things” of Edinburgh, upon which to ‘establish a likeness to 
or to the clear sky end genial climate under which, the 
harangued, and fought, and, sung with sq much energy ant 
If there is any thing to distinguish” Edinburgh from the 
other second-rate cities of the empire, we. must expect t 
find it in the employments of the great mags of the peopl 
It has no commerce, and, hardly any manufactures. TI 
are no warehouses, nor steam-engines, nor extensive whar 
nor crowds.of artizans., One does not see there the flami 
chimneys, nor the pillars of smoke, nor the many-windowe« 
buildings, which, at Manchester, Birmingham, and Glasgow, 
denote the various operations of that productive labour u B 
which the wealth of nations has its chief dependence. " Bain 
burgh is chiefly remarkable as a great school for lew, phile- 
sophy, and physic, and as the seat of justice for the whole 
of Scotland. e college brings tupetieek every year about 
two thousand young men, who pursue, in the different class, 
rooms, their respective branches of proféssional education. 
At the High School and Academy, which are devoted to the 
study of the ancient languages, there are from eight hundred 
to’a thousand boys, placed under the tuition of ten or twelve 


the active, brilliant,and impatien oF the old Athenians; 
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masters} and’ perhaps worthy of notice, that the rector 
head-master, of the latter institution is a’ clergyman 
the church of England, and a ‘graduate of ‘the university of 
Oxford. If to , aie regular establishments we add the 
private schools, and lectures in almost every depart- 
ment of science, it will api eat that Edinburgh, as a place of 
mere jnstruction and intellectual occu tion, is distinguish- 
able from every other town in the unitéd kingdom: In short, 
the ordinary business pursued in that aspiring place requires 
the exercise of mind; and éven the drudgery of the lowest 
order of professional men has something in it of a litera 
cast. Not only'the lawyer, the attorney and the ‘solicitor, 
tequite the qualification of several years residence at college, 
but : éven their clerks and assistants, whose multitude no man. 
cin number, must have read Latin, and heard lectures on the 
Institutes and Pandects. 
thes¢ ‘reasons Edinburgh is negessaril a different 
lacé ‘from’ other towns ‘of the same size and population. 
nstead of being immersed in muslins, sugar and coffee, you 
find the deeive ortion of the inhabitants occupied with 
theories of, feudal’ law, with the ‘reasonings of the judges, 
an the decisions of the courts. ‘Their very labour is among 
hooks, and’ opinions, reeedentd; and men who are 
constantly jso “émplo loyer need” hardly Observe, ac 
habits of, And: penetration very ‘superior to 
which the. intercourse of persons whose “ 
is of its’ schools and its occupations, we 
repeat, Edinburgh As, to a certain extent, a lite place ; 3 
but it is b mea&ns an’ Athens, ‘either in’ of learning 
or of genius. It ig ‘hot ‘the seat of the Muses; and the 
Graces have not yet foutd their ‘way so far towards the 
North. It has, moréover, ‘been too mich talked of lately ; 
its pretensions are much tod high; and the consequence is, 
that most people from a distance, wha mix with its society, 
are struck erith disappointment, shrug up their shoulders at 
so mich pride and ignorance of the world, and return home 
laughing’ at the expense of their hosts. | 
The author of this “ Dissection of Men and Things in the’ 
Scdttish Capital,” is obvious! -North-countryman himself, 
and. iti more about the “Modern Athens” than could 
uired during one short visit in the year 1822. 
Hes some affection for his native land’; but 
exhibits also the most’ proofs, that the sour leaven. 
of disap sappointment and has fermented in . 
hig heart, ‘and that his main: is to abuse those-who 
had hot sense to perceive, or generosity to’ réward the exercise 
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of his transcendent talents, He -has; besides, admitted into 
his strictures. more of political animosity than became. 
faithful historian of passing events, His whiggery turns the 
edge of hig revilings against men, whose names he 
ought to have respected; and among others against, Sir 
Walter Scott, a chatacter not so much admired for his rare 
ition. The author should have remembered, that the 
despised in a London newspe 
are apt to excite deeper feelings of disgust and execra 
under the 
The we ‘the world owes. the Modem Athens, 
is understood to a reporter for a morning rin 
city, who was sent down to Scotland, et the era fans si 
visit, in the usual discharge of his -official occu 


notes for the. have evidently. part, as 


materials for his book; and the rest he has derived from 
memory or imagination, without much regard to the actual 
condition of thi It may be right to mention, iat ‘the 
same. time, that the anthor of thie article was likewise m 
Edinburgh at the in question; that he sawimuch of 
tthak the reporter and 


in’ many things ; ‘that, ashe. hadi neither 
ptgjudices to combat he flatters himself 
rot highlandere and lowlanders with greater 
tows likely, to- appreciate with 
that stirring seen of 


It was well by an labourer, in to one 
procession to Ealinburgh with the leas reguiat 


« 
4 
i 
i 
Dublin, that “ We,” meaning the insh, “ went out toeee 
a the king ; but you went out tolet-the king see you!” Greatpains 
| were indeed taken of the nerthem 
ee capital to receive the sovereign like a “mation of gentle: 7 
men.” Sit W. Scott put-out a pamphlet, entitled,‘ Hints td 
"the People of Edinburgh,” in which he. effectually reached 
their sense of propriety. through the medium of theis-pride: 
and the wan very much: to the creditiof the 
ie monitar, as well as of those toe whom he addressed hie friendly 
advice. of the modern Athens.affords 
advantages for. the disp royal pageantry which hardly 
‘anyother, place possesses. The imequality. of the grousd & 
i: presents @ variety of natural platforms from which two ot jf 


three handred thousand people could command w full view of 
therwhole! procession, without the slightest rush or confusion. 
were ob arose’ very judicious arrangement, 
which the populace were themselves converted into sotlago 
of the ie peace. The tradesmen of Edinbargh ean be 
reasoned with on most occasions ‘and it was not difficult to 
make sthem understand; that they would have the fullest’ 
enjoyment of the. splendid scene which’ theit: hearts 
werd fixed, by preventing all dist and unnedessary 
locomotion.” With this view they were marshalled according 
to their several callings, under the headsof' their corporations 5 
s; and had suspended round thet 8 a plitteri 
represent? the national‘order of St. In fact, the 
was ‘so! well that it is not surprising His’ ow 
have asked where! the mob: had been dispésed 
was altogether: holiday’exhibition, prepared and executed 
with considerable study and research, and: in reality bearing: 
snchicharactets'upon it as fully to justify the remark of' the 
honest’ Hibernian, thatthe Scotch went forth shew them- 
selves to the king, ted? mm te 
But suchan exhibition could not be repéated:: No “hints,” 
nov drilling, nor even ‘under the auspices of ‘the 
Great Unknown; could revive the deep feeling of affectionand — 
reverence 'with which George the Fourth was received in Scot- 
land. He-appeared among the!péople of the North asthe 
ive of theirancient kings; as ‘of the Stuarts; 
to whose memory there is still a strong and li ‘attach- 
ment; and>therefore'as prmée who derived his right to’ the 
throne from’ his: relationship to the blood-royal of their own 
land. Since the Uition ‘has to itselfto have 
sunk down into the:rank of a niéreprovinee, added tothe teri- 
tory of England, and‘as no-longer-thoughtof'in the-light 
ancient kingdom, jealous of its rights, and-proud of. inde- 
pentience,: Its very! name is! on-most occasions passed over; 
48 mhabitauts were fast losing their place as’ a people on 
European states) and the|time séemed at hard wheirit v 


be entirely forgotten; that a crown Had ever been‘worn;'ord 


sceptre swayed north of the: Tweed. Nearly two hundred 
years had-expired since'a reigning monarch touched the soi 
of Scotland ; for which reasons, when‘ our gravious sov 
realited his 'visit, the people at large'seemed to éliink 
selves’ once’ more possessed of" that! rank consequende, 
whieh they sometimes imagine have’ been bartered ‘away for 
the nrere ‘substantial benefits of peace and wealth ; and when 
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they saw the crown, the sceptre and the mace; carried before 
him in the streets of Edinburgh, they allowed, themselves to 
be satisfied, that though chet wep 
it had not altogether departed. 

Such feelings were necessarily unknown in Ireland, in 
reference to the royal visit. A sovereign of England could 
only represent in that country the conquerors and oppressors 
of the land, which he went to honour; and, even in despite 
of his kindest i intentions, revive recollections and animoaities 
which time only can entirely eradicate. All the associations 


connected he English royalty, were gall and bitterness to’ 


the deepest prejudices of an [rishman :, whereas, in Scotland, 
the national pnde was soothed, the love of importance: was 
gratified, = all the ardent fealties of the heart found free 
exercise and a grateful solace. Like the dance, too, of the 
French peasant’s family, the gratulation of the Scotch had 
in. it something of devotion, It was easy to see that religion 
mingled in the festivities of the roy pie g5 every heart 


seemed lifted up with thanksgiv t the king should 
behold so a portion of iD prosperity, 
love, and peace, 
The author, after mentioning how little a spectator is 
affected in London by a procession of state carriages and 
horse grands, “when a crowd, usually formed of the ill 
dressed and the idle, run and roar shout the cavalcade, the 
trumpeters play ‘ God save the King,’ the attendants wave 
aa hats and cheer, and, the spectacle, having passed 
agen its routine, is no more heeded,” imforms. us, that 
this experience I had prepared myself for being dis- 
—, in that spectacle which, had broyght Scotland 
together; and I ew ointed. But my disappointment 
was of a new kind; solemnity, the grandeur, and the 
effect of the scene, = just as ne superior to what J had 
hoped for, as, those of any analogous scene that I, had 
na fell below the anticipation. The Scots are un- 
questionably not a superstitious people; neither do, they care 
or parade. Upon ordinary occasions, too, they are a dis- 
puting and quarrelling rather, than an united people; and, 
with the exception of those a are paid, or expect to be 
me for it, they are by no means inordinate in their loyalty. 
ut they are a people whose feelings have the depth as.well 
as the placidity of still waters, &c, &c, The operation of 
those feelings, or prejudices, or call them, what you will,. 
produced upon the occasion of which I am speaking a scene, 
er rather a succession of scenes, of a more intense and. 


powerful interest than any which | had ever witnessed, or 
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indeed could have ‘pictured ‘to myself in the warmest time 
and mood of my imagination. P‘had thought the 
of the le to Edinbugh a Hidbeiaulanwaste of time; I ad 
laughed till every rib of me ached, at the fantastic fooleries 
of the celts and archers, and the grotesque array of the 
official men; and foundin my expectations upon these, 
Lhad made up my mind that the whole matter was to be 
a farce or a failure. But # had taken wrong data: I had 
formed’ my opinion of Scotland from’ the same persons, that, 
tothe injury and the di of Scotland, form the channel 
through which the British government sees it; and therefore 
I was oa for that solemn and soul-stirring display 
—that rush of the whole intellect of a reflective, and of the 
whole heart of a feeling people, adorned and kept m mea- 
sured order, by that iidtertnixture of moral tact and national 
pride which was exhibited to the delighted King and the 
astonished courtiers, ' It seemed as though hundreds of 

of the scroll of m had been unrolled ; and that the people, 
carrying the civilization, the taste and the science of the 
present day along with them, had gone back to those years 
when Scotland stood alone, eniependent in arms and in- 
vincible in 

Here follows ‘atv inflated deseription of the scenery by 
which the author was surrounded, ‘whilst he stood-on the 
leads of the palace of Holyrood House; a species of com- 
position in which truth is very often sacrificed to fancy, and 
the vulgar rage for fine writing: In passing through the 
apartments of the fair queen of Scotland—the fairest, says 
he, and all things considered, perhaps the frailest. of royal 
ladies—he found the ‘whole’ localities. of Rizzio’s mur er, 
well preserved’ both ‘in and tradition. In the 
second place, he adds with all the delicacy of the Moming 
Chronicle, “ I had the pleasure of seeing upon the leads, 
dressed in the plain tartan of her adopted clan; the fair Lady 
Glenorchy, who possesses all the charms of Mary, without 
any of her faults: I am not sure that J] ever saw a finer 
woman; I am sure that I never saw oné in whose expression 
intellect was more blended with sweetness, or spirit softened 
and enriched by modesty and: grace.” Ts not this 
bold in a man of his calling ?" 


an a m caught 
a cloud of the most impenetrable darkness had collected: behind, 
OF 88 it appeared to me, around the castle, which made the Athens 
“ppear as if her magnitude stretched on into the impenetrable 
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of; infinitude. But I had no time to, pursue. the train of 

ing to which that would have given rise ; for the volleyed cannon, 

shout upon shout, and r after » made the cliffs and moun- 

tains ring around me, and the palace rock under my feet, a8 though 
the heavens and the earth had been coming together, and 

Athens had been to be dashed to pieces in the maddening of her 

own joy. The ships in the roads first peated out the tale) and the 


burst away from the in the left; and the cannon: and.the 
cry continued to call and to answer to each other, from the right- 
hand aud from the left, till every atom of the air,” &e. &e, 


satbieakhonted, in order’ to take her place in’ the Royal pro- 
cession. Margaret had stored. her ample leathern pouch 
with a pennyworth of parliament cake, im order. to support 
nature through this praise-worthy work; but Margaret's 
eyes had been so much feasted that Margaret’s stomach had 
been forgotten. Seeing that the King. wore a hue which she 
did not consider as the hue of health, and judging that at 
might arise from depletion, induced by his rocking upon the 
waters, she elbowed her way through horsemen, hi dmen; 
archermen and official men, up to the royal carriage, and 
drawing forth her only cake, held it up to his jesty, 
expressing sorrow that his royal countenance was so pale, 
and assuring him that if she had had any thing better he 
would have got it. A forward stripling of the guards charged 
Margaret sword in hand, to which argaret replied, ‘ Ye 
wearifu thing of a labster!. ye hae nae mense,-I hae dune 
mair for the King than ye either do or help to do; I hae 
borne him sax bonnie seamen as ere hauled a rope or handled 
a cutlass,’ It was however no time for prolonged hos- 
tilities, and so was lost in the crowd, and the 
an not noticed in the procession.’ 
His Majesty was indeed very much pleased. and. struck, 
when, turning the comer of a street, he first'came in sight of 
tlre Calton bill, on which there were perhaps not fewer than 


ii; 
ie or the Forth were enshrowuded i a vesturé of ‘silvery 
te smoke. Anon the batteries upon the Calton took up the tidings; | 
4 “ and their roar, all powerful as it was, was almost drowned in’ the a a 
m4, voices of the thousands which thronged that romantic hill.) dn-an | 
oe : us 18 succee y a tissue of bombast and egotism; 
a which we are glad to pass over. Then comes a little bit of . 
Pe fiction, which may perhaps be believed by some gentle | 
| | reader, who hac given up the reins of his imagination into | 
the author’s hands. Margaret Sibbald, an able-bodied | 
matron of Fisher Row, had: been induced, through the c 
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fifty thousand ‘waiting to salute their 
Sovereign’ as é exclaimed ‘audibly; How 
superb!” and spacer to be a good deal moved. The re- 


porter gives a version somewhat E cilforene in words, but 
eeing in effect with what we have just stated. “ The mass 
oF sho shouting and gestatic people who hung Efi the whole 
butting side of the hill, and covered every part of the buildings, 
came upon him with a shock of joy and a touch of exultation, 
which made the cold state of the monarch give way to the 
warm: feelings of the man. “ My God! that is altogether 
overpowering!” said he, snatching off his hat and attemp 
to join in the cheer; but his voice faltered, and tears, whi 
ween tears of sorrow, suffused his eyes and watered his 
chee 
The author is very much out of humour because Sir Walter 
Seott has omitted to describe the royal visit to Scotland, and 
to immortalize by the powers of his genius the various in- 
eidents of that popular event. To supply Oty this defect, he has 
era very good-naturedly, composed a lengthy chapter on 
sub replete with jokes, and enriched 
of obsolete merriment. No doubt, the 
ond the drawing-room presented many occasions for 
the exercise of that peculiar , which he appears to have 
cultivated. The company was: not very select; and as the 
resident gentry of: oo orth are not much accustomed to 
the routine of courts, eould not fail to be guilty of many 
such breaches of et oo as would offend the fp ractised eye 
of a gentleman familiar with the Ingh style of St. James’s 
and Carlton House. The lords and lairds are, of course, fair 
game to the satyrist, and we have no objection to a few 
stnctures on the poverty and pride of the Highlanders, who, 
on the occasion alluded to, sperted an extent of tal (fel- 
lowers) which they are no longer able to maintain. But the 
ladies are enti to quarter, whatever may be the amount 
of their short-comings either im beauty or in manners; for 


turity of the greater part of muster, they had enthes 
overshot the mark of 
word “‘ forty,” which is to be found im every country, and 
which, in rad dignity and desire, ig found more abundantly 
am Scotland, and especially in the Athens than in-any country, 

is preceded by the words “ fat and fair,’ 
an td preemined in that city, are am 


Hence there perchance was never 
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royal eyes so many tall, gaunt, and ungainly figures, ‘and 
never offered to the salutation of a pair of royal lips so man 
sunken and sinewy cheeks.—I ‘could not help being stru 
with the extreme solemnity of the whole. There was’ none 


of that jaunty lightness of step, and that soft and flexible 
turning of the body, which I have remarked on similar 


occasions in other places. The whole moved on solemn and. 


erect, as though it had been the Scotch Greys approaching to 
a charge, or the Forty-second to a crossing of bayonets, 
Their features expressed intelligence in many instances, and 

ride in all; but I saw not much that I could call beauty.— 

he space which could be allotted to each for the doing of 
a salutation was excessively brief; and what with the so- 
lemnity of the ladies and the scowling of the heavens, it had 
more the air of a funeral procession than of a. festive as- 
sembly. When it was over, or perhaps a little before, the 
daughters of Caledonia found out, that though they could be 

orgeous at a drawing-room, they could not be gay. They 
Sid not, indeed, look like “‘ fishes out ofthe water;” but 
they looked like fishes that had never been in it., It was so 
novel in itself, and they had so exhausted themselves in the 

reparation, that the parade itself was gloomy ; and though 
it furnished abundant evidence of the existence of high talents 


and higher pride among them, it also ‘afforded proof, that ~ 
time and change would neither be idle nor in haste, if they 


were to be thoroughly prepared for gliding and glittering at 


This description, we admit, transgresses more upon Bir. 


ness than u truth.. Few ladies look. well when highly 
dressed; and it is allowed, on all hands, that the drawing- 
room at Holyrood palace did not furnish an exception to the 
general rule. Our attention was drawn to this rather un, 
gallant observation bya youn countrywoman of our own, 


who, after having witnessed the array of northern beauties, 


declared, that she “ had never seen so many plain women ip 
her life.” In the article of female charms, Nature is assuredly 
very capricious in Scotland. When she fixes on a favourite,’ 
she gives to her the spoils often; and in order to deck out 
a Mary with all the captivating charms of her sex, she de- 
prives a hundred of that more desirable portion which in 
other. countries hardly any one is without. But we leave 
these trifles, in order to devote the few pages set apart for 
this article, to a consideration of that more genciel dis-. 
section of men and things” which is set forth iu the modern 
On the political state of Scotland we are here presented 
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with a long tirade, abridged evidently from the speeches of 
certain orators, whose eloquence is known to claim the largest 
portion of the in our more popular 
newspapers, The statements and arguments are perfecly 
familiar to all readers. Chapter Seventh treats of Athenian 
Learning—Causes of its Decline—Professors—Philosophers 
~University—Patronage—Athenian Parsons, &c. In the 
course. of his remarks the author is very desirous to establish 
the fact, that the college of Edinburgh is sinking rapidly— 
that her philosophers are no more—and. that her great me- 
di¢al teachers have completely died out without leaving any 
succession. But these statements are not to be taken literally. 
The age .of metaphysics has indeed passed by, and Dugald 
Stewart and his. works appear to be equally forgotten. 
Gregory, Munro, and some other namés equally great, have, 
no doubt, disappeared, and their places are filled by men who 
have still names to gain;. but, notwithstanding these vicissi- 
tudes, from which. no establishment is exempted, the sciences 
of medicine ane AN are as well taught as they used to be in 
brighter days.. But our author maintains, that the case is ut- 
terly hopeless, and that the “ Athenian university, pressed 
down by the general circumstances of the Athens, and yet 
more by the, peculiar circumstances of its own patronage, 
hag, sunk’to, rise RO MORE. 
But the calamity which has befallen Edinburgh is, it seems, 
of an epidemic nature, and, is advancing with rapid steps to 
overwhelm Our owf universities algo. ‘If it were not, says this 
learned dissector of men and things, that “ there are fellow- 
‘fat dinners, facilities for juyenile dissipation, church 
and other livings, a, key, to certain offices, general nomi- 
nal éclat, which in ‘so. far setvés ‘ag a substitute for real‘ in- 
formation, it is very possible that several halls in Oxford and 
Cambridge would be abandoned to bats and spiders—that 
‘the two eyes of England’ would be left for daws.to peck at; 
and it was pretty plain to me, from the general tenour of.the 
Athenian feeling; as expressed in the Athenian speech, that, 
if the attendance of. certain classes of her university. were not 
required for those who plaster the consciences of Caledonian 
sinnérs, and who bring down the tone of the Caledonian 
pulse, or the Caledonian purse, the’ learned Thebans would 
e allowed to deliver their prelectidns to the storms of the 
vale and the beam of the timber.” 
In other words, if education were not wanted, schools aud 
colleges would become quite unnecessary: and we want no 
stronger proof to satisfy us that the reporter is very ignorant 
and stupid, than what is supplied to us by the well-known 
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156 The Modern Athens. 
royal eyes so many tall, gaunt, and ungainly figures, and 
never offered to the salutation of a pair o royal lips so man 
sunken and sinewy cheeks.—I could not help being stru 
with the extreme solemnity of the whole. There was’ none 
of that jaunty lightness of step, and that soft and flexible 
turning of the body, which. I have remarked on similar 
occasions in other places. The whole moved on solemn and. 
erect, as though it had been the Scotch Greys approaching to 
a vena or the Forty-second to a crossing of bayone 
Their features expressed intelligence in many Instances, pi 
ride in all; but I saw not much that I could call beauty.— 
he space which eould be allotted to each for the doing of 
a salutation was excessively brief; and what with the so- 
lemnity of the ladies and the scowling of the heavens, if had 
more the air of a funeral procession than of a. festive as- 
sembly. When it was over, or perhaps a little before, the 
daughters of Caledonia found out, that though they could be 
gorgeous at a drawing-room, they could not be gay. They 
id not, indeed, look like “ fishes out of the water;” but 
they looked like fishes that had never been in it. It was so 
novel in itself, and they had so exhausted themselves in the 
preparation, that the parade itself was Bloonny ; and though 
it furnished abundant evidence of the existence of high talents 
and higher pride among them, it also ‘afforded proof, that 
time and change would neither be idle nor in haste, if they 
were to be thoroughly prepared for gliding and glittering at 
This description, we admit, transgresses more upon kind-- 
ness than u truth. Few ladies look. well when highly 


dressed; and it is allowed, on all hands, that the drawing- 
room at Holyrood palace did not furnish an exception to the 
general rule. Our attention was drawn to this rather un, 
gallant observation by a young countrywoman of our own, 
who, after having witnessed the array of northern beauties, 
declared, that she “ had never seen so many plain women ip 
her life.” Inthe article of female charms, Nature is assuredly 
very capricious in Scotland. When she fixes on a favourite, 
she gives to her the spoils often; and in order to deck out 
a Mary with all the captivating charms of her sex, she de- 
prives a hundred of that more desirable portion which in 
other countries hardly any one is without. But we leave 
these trifles, in order to devote the few pages set for 
this article, to a consideration of that more general “ dis- 
eaesied of men and things” which is set forth iu the modern 
On the political state of Scotland we are here presented 
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with a long tirade, abridged evidently from the speeches of 
certain orators, whose eloquence is known to claim the largest 
portion of the parliamentary,columns in our more popular 
newspapers, The statements and arguments are perfecly 
familiar to all readers. Chapter Seventh treats of Athenian 
Learning—Causes of its Decline—Professors—Philosophers 
Parsons, &c. In the 
course. of his remarks the author is very desirous to establish 
the fact, that the college of Edinburgh is sinking rapidly— 
that her philosophers are no more—and. that her great me- 
dical teachers have completely died out without leaving any 
succession. But these statements are not to be taken literally. 
The age of metaphysics has indeed passed by, and Dugald 
Stewart and his. works appear to be equally forgotten. 
Gregory, Munro, and some other names equally great; have, 
no doubt, disappeared, and their places are filled by men who 
have still names to gain;, but, notwithstanding these vicissi- 
tudes, from which. no establishment is exempted, the sciences 
of medicine and law are as well taught as they used to be in 
brighter days. But our author maintains, that the case is ut- 
tery hopeless, and that. the “ Athenian university, pressed 
down. by the general circumstances of the Athens, and yet 
more by the, peculiar circumstances of its own patronage, 
hag sunk’to rise no more.” 
But the calamity which has befallen Edinburgh is, it seems, 
of an epidemic nature, and, is advancing with rapid steps to 
overwhelm Our owf universities algo. ‘If it were not, says this 
learned dissector of men and things, that “ there are fellow- 
ahiee fat dinners, facilities for juyenile dissipation, church 
and other Tiyin a, key to certain offices, general nomi- 
nal which tn ‘80 far servés.ag a substitute for ‘real ‘in- 
formation, it is very possible that several halls in Oxford and 
Cambridge would be abandoned to bats and spiders—that 
‘the two eyes of England’ would be left for daws.to peck at; 
and it was pretty plain to me, from the general tenour of.the 
Athenian feeling; as expressed in the Athenian speech, that, 
if the attendance of. certain classes of her university were not 
required for those who plaster the consciences of Caledonian 
sinners, and who bring down the tone of the Caledonian 
page or the Caledonian purse, the learned Thebans would 
e allowed to deliver their prelectioOns to the storms of the 
vale and the beam of the timber.” 
In other words, if education were not wanted, schools aud 
colleges would hecome quite unnecessary: and we want no 
stronger proof to satisfy us that the reporter is very ignorant 
and stupid, than what is supplied to us by the well-known 
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158 The Moderu Athens. 
fact, that every academical establishment in the kingdom has 


recently increased very much in number, and particularly the 
two universities of England. The general illumination of the 
ublic mind will never tend to diminish the importance nor 
the popularity of our colleges. It may be found neces- 

sary, perhaps, to modify the system of imstruction so as to 
meet the wants of the age, and to keep pace with the progress 
of discovery in the physical sciences; but there is not in the 
nature of things any reason to suppose, that the exteasion of 
knowledge among the great body of the people will ever 
supersede the propriety of a and profound education: 
On the contrary, it will be found, that deep learning is just'so' 
much the more necessary in professional men, whensoever the’ 
less instructed classes of the community take them td’ 


speculate and dogmatize in matters of scientific research? 
and we may illustrate this statement by a reference to the 


literary history of Edinburgh, as exhibited in the followmg 
paragraph 


“ In their philosophical opinions, the Athenians are an absolute 
pendulum, and when the history of their swingings this way and 
that way is looked at, they seem to be a pendulum which has~no 
continued stimulus of motion.” (Who, by the by, ever spoke of 4 
pendulum being moved by a stimulus?) “ but of which the oscifla- 
tions, though not fewer in number, gradually become more and 
more insignificant in range. While David Hume was lord of the 
ascendant, the Athenians doubted every thing but their own 
wisdom and importance; under Adam Smith, they considered 
‘ moral sentiments’ as being valuable only in ‘theory,’ and 
learned ‘ economy’ in their “ politics by bringing all their vices 
and votes to the best market.” (Poor sort of humour all this‘) 
« Under Robertson, they knew all history; and with Blair, every. 
sentence was taken from the’ storehouse of the belles lettres, and 
measured by the gauge of rhetoric. When Reed and Dagald 
Stewart turned the tables upon the sceptics, the Athenians were. 
entirely composed of intellectual or of active F gigs and they 
were drawn and held by the sweetest cords of association. 
With Playfair, they attempted to go quietly to the very depth 
of philosophic ; and anon, they started to the moon with 
Dr. Brewster. ile Lesslie’ was new, they burnett and sweated 
with him in all the ardour of radiant caloric; and now they lie 
upon mossy banks, for them by Brewster, Jamieson, 
and Sir , and listen to the tales of Sir Walter or thé 
ghost stories of Dr Hibbert. So change the phases of the moon, 
now beamy, anon blank: now pushing her horns eastward, now 
westward—but still the same globe, without light, save that 
which it bas at second hand from another.” a hee 


Our learned author takes great pleasure in laughing at the 
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Athenian sayants, and in holding: up to ridicule their 
pursuits. He reserves all his favour and kind words for the 
people, the mechanics and whom he is pleased 
to elevate to a station higher than their merits, intellectual or 
moral, will justify, and to describe as at once the honour 
and support of the Scottish character. the great and the 
od among our northern neighbours spring up from the 
Sarheiee “or cottage; and nothing, it should seem, dis- 
qualifies a. Scottish youth so effectually for being either 
a scholar, or a man of sense, as the unfortunate circumstance 
of having been born in some degree of affluence, and of 
having: lived in comfort and cleanliness the few first s of 
his life The following narrative will amuse the , and 
more, particularly when he is informed, that the subject of it 
isthe celebrated professor with whom the Athenians are. said 
tothave “burned and sweated in all the ardour of radical 
“ His father rented a small farm in the kingdom of Fife, 
and had it not been that accident revealed tbe genius of the infant 
philgeapher, first to the village parson, next through his advice 
the learned professors of St. Andrew’s, and, lastly, through 
the. wisdom of that advice, to the world at large, his experiments 
might have been confined to composts for the fields, instead of 
compositions for the furtherance of science; and his ations, 
stead of grasping the globes of the earth and heavens, 
might never have soared above a globe turnip—the future phi- 
lotopher, as was once the case with nearl the nascent phi- 
losophers of Scotland, divided the year een the study of 
learning and the observation of nature. When winter had spoiled 
the fields of their beauty, and driven the ig a and cowherds 
mto the vi be went to school; where the Proverbs of Solomon, 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, gnd Dilworth’s Arith- 
metic, by turns expanded his wisdom or perplexed his. ingenuity ; 
and when the fields were again in flower, and the birds m song 
he was sent forth to observe the progress of animal and vegetable 
life, notice the revolutions of suns, and feel the practical phi- 
fosophy of wind and rain. In order that there might be economy as 
well as information in his employment during the latter season; he 
Was injoined to attend to the movements.of his father’s cows as well 
as to those of nature; and until he had reached nearly the end of his 
twelfth year, it remained doubtful whether cattle or causation was to 
be the future business and glory pl ple In the summer of that 
year, howeyer, the die was cast, never was ing up more phi- 
dsophically fortunate, or more fortunate for philosophy. In one of 
those vil libraries which often contained more ri yeteny ot lore 
than is to be found among the countless volumes of even an theme 
repository of books, he had found a thumbed and boardless eopy 
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Simpson's Euclid, which might in its time hare perplanpa the wits of 
ten successive classes at St. Andrew's. By intuition 
which ever characterizes superior genius, even at its earliest dawn, 
he found out that this was a volume worthy of being réad; and 
throwing aside the Shorter Catechism of the Kirk, as well as the 
Exploits of George Buchanan, the History of Buchhaven, the 
exquisite biography of Paddy from Cork, he set fondly and furiously 
to work upon Simpson’s Euclid, — his floor and drawing his 
rials as the phi hers of antiquity. smooth grassy sod 
7 asa of the abacus, and the cows generously 
supplied him with a substitute for the sand. Spreading and smoothing 
that substitute with his bare foot, he engraved 4 8 it with his 
finger the mystic lines and letters ; and with book in hand, proceeded 
to establish the elementary principles of geometry, heedless though 
the cows should, in the mean time, scale the fence, and carry the 
neighbouring corn by a coup de la bouche. | 
“ One day, as he was occupied in this learned work, the parson of 
the vill a to be on the other side of the hedge, pacing 
backwards and forwards, and cudgelling his reluctant and retentive 
brains for as much of the raw material of sermonizing as would serve 
to put him and his parishioners over the ensuing Sunday. While he 
paced and pleaded with his sluggish spirit, his ear was assailed by 
a pants ing of voice through the » which caught 
s0 much stronger a hold of him than he could do of his sermon, 
that his steps and his study were both brought to a dead stand, and 
his outward ears perked up in the fondest attitude of listening. 
Ministers as well as men often remember the words of that of 
which they were never able to grapple with the ann and thus, 
though the old parson did not exactly comprehend the extent of 
that proposition, the di of which the young philosopher had 
traced upon his soft abacus, and the demonstration of which he was 
ing in very solemn tones, yet he remembered that such words 


course which he never understood. The parson was astonished, 
and, for a moment, he doubted the evidence of those ears upon 
which he had had to depend through a long life. He tried the one; 
it t ‘the angles of the base of an isosceles triangle; he 
tried other, it continued the enunciation, ‘are equal to one 
another.’ He poked his head half way through the hedge, and the 
ears. 


peasant. 
ng folks be. children, they the catechism. If more ad- 
vanced, there are occasional terrors of that Scotch tread-mill, which 
is trodden alone and in presence Of the assembled congregation. 
The mother of the philosopher had nothing to dread upon either of 
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these grounds, but still she felt ‘all wis any pea 0 


important looks. 
-« © Well, Mr. Lascelles,’ said the p ‘ you must take care of 


Sock, and that forthwith, for I am thinking ‘that he is.a genus.” 

am very sorry to hear it, sir replied Mr. Lavelle, iting his 
bonnet, but he is very young, and get steadier as he grows up. 
Has he. been letting the cows eat your'corn? 

« ¢ The Lord forbid either the one or. the other,’ said the 
n. ‘ He is a genus, a mathematical genus, . aad will be an 
nour to the parish when we are both dead and 

- « The father now understood that the words ich he had at first 
considered ‘as lamentation were laudatory; the fatted calf was 
killed, the parson was feasted, the boy taken from the cows, and 
sent to college—and the result i is—a perfect Anak in philosophy.” 


_We can venture on. no more than one additional extract, 
which contains a small portion of truth-with a great deal of 
exaggeration and mis-statement. Speaking of the Modern 
Athens, he recapitulates his observations as follows :— 


“ T have said, and I dare themselves to deny it, that her men in 
office are a trifling and truckling race ; L have said, and I dare them- 
selves to deny it, that a great mass of her scribes tinite ‘the worst 

have said, and I dare them to deny it, that her. schools of phi- 
losophy have fallen into the sear aud yellow leaf, and that her phi- 
losophical societies pursue trifles ay which even schoolboys would 
turn with disdain; and I have said, that her gentry have neither 
the capacity nor the means of encouraging the sciences, literature, 
and the fine arts: but though I have said thus, and said it from 
personal—perhaps painful observation, I am bound to add, that in 
point of intellect, and all matters considered in point of conduct, the 
populace of the Athens are far superior to any with which I am ac- 
quainted. When I ‘visited the public libraries, the men whom I found 
borrowing the classical ‘and sbitoaoy hical books wore aprons, while — 
the occasional lady or. gentleman that I saw there was satisfied with 
the romance of the week, or the pamphlet of the day... You find one 
man laying aside his apron. to consult-:Adam Smith, dispute with 

Malthus, or rejudge the judges of the Edinburgh Review ; anaes 
will be solving mathematical problems, or constructing archi- 
tectural plans ; pai all the less proficient will be found attending 
evening classes, at which they. are instructed by able teachers, an 
for reasonable fees.’ Society is indeed as it were reversed in the 
Athens ; the men of the law give their evenings to Bacchus ; those 
who are called philosophers give thicirs to butterflies: the ladies asso- | 
ciate for the purposes ‘of gossi ing; and the gentlemen with praise- 
; while the artizans pursue 

study philosophy. -Thus, although there be more 
the one and of cthat’ tn the dine thine one would at first sight 
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suppose, the supposition is excusable, because they are not to be 
found where one would first and most naturally seek for them.” 


The eulogy of the Edinburgh populace is finished by the 
most solemn assurance, on the part of the author, supported 
by a regular series of historical facts, that the said populace 
compose the most tremendous mob that is any where to be 
met with on the face of the earth. They conspire with 
a degree of secrecy which pets to the blush the’ antiquated 
affair of the gunpowder plot, as well as the more modern 
triumphs of our Tinglish radicalism; whilst, in regard to the 
execution, they break heads and windows in a style so 
truly scientific and philosophical, that the police look on, 
as if they were witnessing an experiment in the Institute, 
and the dragoons are struck into the profoundest awe b 
the learned exhibition of so much constitutional knowledge. 
Every shout indicates that the fellows are deeply read in 
Adam Smith, that they have disputed with Malthus, and 
written articles in the Edinburgh Review; and every crash 
of lamps and window-glass proves to a demonstration, that 
the rioters have just risen from Euclid, refreshed their ima- 
ginations with the Mechanique Celeste of La Place, and 
studied the laws of projectiles in the volumes of Newton. 
Is it any longer surprising that the modern Athens should be 
esteemed one of the wonders of the world, when her in- | 7 
habitants combine in their characters the widely different 7 
talents of mobbing their magistrates, burning down honses, [7 
breaking windows, murdering watchmen, and solving mathe- 97 
matical problems! But to do the people justice, we think it © 
right to oppose our experience to that of the reporter, and | 
declare, that the mechanics of Edinburgh, generally speaking, | 
are very like their brethren in other towns; having no de- | 
cided om trey either in conducting mobs or in pursuing | 
philosophical inquires. At all events, they have sense | 
enough to discover, that an author who writes about them, 7 
like the one now before us, is either very silly or very 
ignorant; that he either knows them not at all, or has de- 7 
termined, for some reason of his own, to say that which is © 
not true. 

In all second-rate places and persons there is usually 
a good deal of pretence, and sometimes a large portion of 
self-complacency. Edinburgh, it cannot be denied, has het 
share of these qualities ; still we should hope, she cannot be 

uite so bad, as not to justify her friends in questioning the 
likeness which is given of her in the following description, 
with which we conclude our critique. 
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“« The Athens boasts of herself as a model of elegance and 
of taste: I found her a compound of squalour and vulgarity. 
She boasts of her philosophy ;'I found it pursuing thistle- 
down over the wilderness. She boasts of her literary spirit ; 
I found her literature a mere disjointed skeleton, or rather 
the cast-skin of a toothless serpent. She boasts of her public 
spirit; I found almost every man pursuing his own pett 
interests, by the most sinister and contemptible means; and, 
perchance, the most noisy of her patriots standing open- 
mouthed, if so that the very smallest fragment of place or 
pension might drop into them. She boasts of the encou- 
ragement that she has given to genius: I looked into the 
record, and I found that every man of genius, who had 
depended upon her patronage, had been debauched and 
starved. She boasts of the purity of her manners: I found 
the one sex engaged in slander as a trade, and the other in 
low sensuality as a profession. Under those findings—and. 
they required not to be sought,—I had no alternative for my 
judgment, When she redeems herself from them, and be- 
comes in reality even something like what she would call 
herself in name, let her then make comparisons with the 
Gem of ancient Greece.” 


Arr. VII.—1. The Elements of Hydrostatics : with their Appli- 
cation to the Solution of Problems. Designed for the use 
of Students in the University. By Miles Bland, B.D. 
RS. F.A.S. Rector of Lalley, Herts, and late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s Coll. Camb, 1 vol. 8vo. 
2.—An- Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. Designed for 
Students in the University. By W. Whewell, M.A. F.R.S. 
Fellow of Trinity Coll. Camb. 1 vol. 8vo. 
3-—A Tredtise on Dynamics. By W. Whewell, M.A. 
- F.R.S. 1 vol. 8vo. Cambridge, Deighton. 1824. 


It has been a charge often reiterated against our universities, 
by northern calumniators and ignorant political economists, 
that they are content to grow old and fat in the errors and 
prejudices of former ages, and never manifest any of that 
spitit of improvement so rigorously and continually exerted 
in all other places and all other institutions, and which forms 
the characteristic boast of modern times. | 

One instance among many which might be adduced of 
the falsehood of such representations, may be found in the 
‘lightest glance at the progressive improvement in mathe- 
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matical studies, and in mathematical writers, which the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge has been regularly displaying since the 
days of Newton. And of this improvement the works just 
named form part of series of eminent examples. To sa 

any thing here of the importance of these studies in general, 
and of the particular value of the two, branches,of mechanics 
and hydrostatics, as relating to the objects of academical 
instruction we conceive will be unnecessary. To, those who 
are in any degree acquainted with the sort of, mtellectual 
exercise best fitted for pramoting the ends of an, university 
education, and of eliciting the faculties, and strengthening 
the powers of the mind, little need be said in favour of that 
system, to the efficiency of which the elementary works now 
before us are intended to contribute. 

_ The progress of discovery in mechanics and hydrostatics, 
appears in the present age to have arrived at, that state of 
perfection, at which the whole may be combined into a sys- 
tem without much apprehension that any. new developement 
of fundamental truths will compel us fo pul it to pieces, and 
frame another upon new principles, _We shall be the better. 
able to judge of the value to be assigned to a system so, 
compiled, if we cast our eyes over the progressive advance. 
in these sciences which former ages haye manifested. 

Some of the grand principles of mechanical forces were 
elicited by the profound genius of Archimedes: but, from 
his time down to a comparatively very recent age, it is re-, 
markable. what very little progress was made. It may be 
safely said, that nothing of importance was added to our 
knowledge on these subjects til the time of Galileo, The 
first work of that distinguished philosopher appeared in 
1592, and in it he has given the general principle of the me- 
chanical powers. To him we are indebted for, many subse- 

uent investigations of considerable importance respecting 

e theory of motion. He observed the equal velocities of 
falling bodies when the resistance of the air is taken away. 
He pointed out the isochronism of the pendulum. He deter- 
mined the parabolic path of projectiles and the laws of falling 
bodies. Toricelli, his pupil, added to, his researches some 
new truths respecting the centre of gravity of a system of, 
bodies : and Des Cartes paved the way for the investigation 
of motion in an orbit, by considering all motion to be na- 
turally rectilinear, and that any deflection from that direction 
must be owing to some force constantly acting on the body: 
from a central point, and urging it to move in a curve to 
which its rectilinear motion would be a tangent. 

Huyghens, in 1669, laid down the laws of collision and the 
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principles ‘of the peridulum: but it was reserved for Newton 
to push these researches into yet more hidden regions. In 
the Principia, considered as a mechanical work, we find 
this grand distinction, that here, for the first time, the in- 
troduction of infinitesimal quantities enables us to trace 
mechanical effects to their nascent state, and thus deduce 
many conclusions which could not have been attained by an 
other method, Here a transition was made from the consi- 
deration of’ forces acting at stated intervals to that of forces 
acting continually ; and from forces constant in quantity and 
direction to those which converge to a point, and vary as 
any function of the distance from that point. Hence was 
the grand system of dynamics deduced. , | 

The Essay of John Bernoulli, in 1724, on the Communica- 
tion of Motion, gave rise to the controversy which was so 
long supported by the arguments of several first-rate mathe- 
maticians on either side, respecting what was termed the vis 
viva and the vis mortiia,—a controversy which it is now uni- 
versally agreed arose, solely ‘from the two parties using 
different terms t6 mean the same thing; but like many other 
controversies, it was the means of eliciting many researches 
of great value, ‘The names of Maclaurin, Jurin, Bernoulli 
and S’Gravesande, are’ among those whose labours were 
most conspicuous during this period; and from the great 
principles which had ‘now been laid down, it was a more 
easy task to deduce the further truths of the science, as well 
as its practical applications, Of the latter, it will be unne- 
cessary here to speak, as they have little connexion with an 
elementary treatise professedly devoted to the theory of the 
science, The discoveries of Newton and Leibnitz payed the 
way for all the more extended and refined investigations 
which have characterized the more modern age of D’Alem- 
bert, La Grange and La Place. The application of the 
fluxionary or differential calculus to the. principles of mecha- 
nies, already laid down, enabled those distinguished philo- 


sopherg to investigate the most refined theorems, and solve 


the ‘most abstruse problems, which required equations. to 
express the nature of the gradual changes which the supposed 
conditions would produce, This was in fact piseioelt, tana 
vince’ of the differential calculus, and to this purpose it was 
most profoundly and assiduously applied. To enumerate the. 
names or particularize the labours of the distinguished me- 
chanicians of the last and the present century would far. 
exceed our limits. We must only, briefly Bee to, the 
systematic form in which the principles of the science were 
now drawn up by several eminent persons. The Mécanique 
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Analytique of La Grange has been justly regarded as the 


most complete standard work on the subject, not to mention 


several of inferior reputation. In England various treatises, 
which it is unnecessary here to enumerate, have from time to 
time appeared. Those by Keill, Gregory, X&c. were well 
known, and justly appreciated. For academical instruction, 

a is, in clearness and precision, one of 
the best that our own, or, we believe, any other country has 
produced. Our continental neighbours have meanwhile been 
assiduously employed In composing elementary and. sys- 
tematic treatises of a more extensive and elaborate descrip- 
tion; and it must be owned, that some more extended system 
was much wanted by students in this country. The works 


of M.M. Prony, Poisson, &c. are characterized by all the 


usual elegance, joined with an excessive diffuseness of 
writing, which may be considered in some measure charac- 
teristic of their nation. English students have of late years 
imbibed very much of their spirit and taste; a sort of spirit 
and taste which we think is in many respects deserving the 
severest animadversions of the critic, while in others it must [7 
claim a considerable share of praise. But they have perhaps | 
hitherto been driven by necessity to adopt these foreign | 
‘instructions, and therefore the proper way. to introduce |~ 
& more correct taste, and check the progress of foreign ~ 
affectation, would be to provide a good and extensive work 


in our own language; which should embrace the modern 2 
improvements of the French school, and retain the solid | 


qualifications of an English character. This desirable object 
we conceive to be in a high degree attained in the works on 
Mechanics, now before us; but these remarks, and the view 
here sketched of the progress of mechanical science, will 
also apply to other branches. hey J similar in its origin, its 
progress, and present state, is the kindred science of hydro- 
statics, which is in fact only mechanics transferred from solid 
bodies to liquids. The one may in fact be considered as 
a branch of the other, and their progress has been nearly 
similar. The observations we have made on the present 
supply of treatises on the one subject, will, with little altera- 
tion, apply to the other also; and the works mentioned 
together in the title of this article, are very similar both in 
design and execution. Their authors are both alike men of 
considerable celebrity and experience in the pursuits of 
academical tuition; and if to the author of the Mechanics 
we cannot but justly give the praise of higher distinction 0 
the regions of original philosophic investigation, and 2s 
a contributor to the progress of scientific discovery, we must 
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on the other hand acknowledge the greater experience, 
joined with the soundest mathematicul knowledge, in the 
author of the Hydrostatics. A few brief remarks on the 
progess of the latter science will serve to introduce our 
observations on the style, manner, and design of the works 
before use, as applying in a general peint of view to both. 
From the nature of the subjects, it is evident that we cannot 
enter into any particular details of their respective contents. 
The science of Hydrostatics has been cultivated from very 
remote antiquity: it seems most probable that its origin 
may be traced up to the ancient Egyptians, who both in se- 
curing the advantages and guarding against the evil of the 
overflow of the Nile, were driven to the invention of various 
expedients, which an habitual observance of the powers and 
properties of a body of water would soon suggest. But the 
earliest instance upon record of any attempt to reduce the 
subject to philosophical principles, is to be found in the 
researches of Archimedes. His treatise “ De Insidentibus 
Humido,” contains a very definite developement of some of 
the leading principles of the science, and several inventions 
which are ascribed to him show the same powers of genius 
which were displayed in his geometrical speculations, A mo- 
dern improvement upon this work, entitled, “ Archimedes 
Promotus,” by Marinus Ghetaldus, seems to have afforded 
the gr materials from which the subsequent works of 
Oughtred, &c. were composed. But the science never as- 
sumed any thing likea perfect and experimental form till it 
was prosecuted by Pascal, who was the first to reduce it to 
sound princi les, founded on experiment, in his “ Traité de 
V Equilibre dea Liqueurs, et de la Pésanteur de l’Air.” He 
was followed by the distinguished M. Mariotte}] whose work 
on the Motion of Fluids was published at Paris in 1686. 
These writers were the first to rescue the science from the 
mysticism of the schoolmen, and while it remained in those 
trammels it was not likely to make much progress. It was 
not to be expected that much advance could be made in our 
acquaintance with the laws of fluids, when the very nature 
of their pressure was hardly understood or admitted, and 
when it was strenuously denied that they possessed the power 
of gravitating in proprio loco, This last question was soon 
decided ‘by experiments, which to any ordinary apprehension 
would have been quite conclusive; but such was the force of 
prejudice, that it was long before those imbued with the 
subtleties of the schools, would admit that.a portion of liquid, 
in the midst of a mass of the same liquid, was affected by 
ravity, Not more absurd, nor more inveterate, seems to 
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have been the belief in the fuga vacui, and the:mysterious 
wer of suction. When Toricelli, the ingenious disciple of: 
ileo, performed the famous experiment of filling-a sealed 
glass tube with mercury, and inverting ‘it,’ 'the resulting fact 
was so strikingly beautiful, and so completely decisive of the 
weight of the atmosphere, that the bare announcement of it: 
ought to have been sufficient to convince any person‘ of com-. 
mon understanding. The supporters of“ Nature’s horror of 
a Vacuum,” were for a time sadly perplexed;': they were 
indeed unable to reply, but yet determined tor mamtain their 
opinion. At lengtha champion arose; and defying the. power 
oO ent, Father Linus gravely asserted, that the mercu 
was suspended from the top of the barometic tabe by invisi 
threads! It was not till the age of Newton that science ‘and 
experiment can be said to have completely triumphed. over 
the conceits of scholastic theory.’ ‘Ina ‘portion of the 
“ Principia,” some of the 7 principles of the science 
are investigated with the u sagacity and profound ma- 
thematical skill of our illustrious ec oe If in some 
points succeeding inquirers have m med the existence of 
discrepancies between his conclusions and the facts, it: must. 
be at the same time admitted, that on ‘such extremely com- 
plicated subjects as the theory of waves; &¢: itvis not sur 
prising that there should be many conditions ‘in the real 
experimental problem which may not have been sufficiently 
taken into account, and still more which ‘are probably yet 
uninvestigated. Euler, Venturi, and D’Alembert, with many 
other philosophers of eminence, have since contributed: to 
the perfection of the science; and in icular, the modern 
French writers, as Bossuet and Biot, have furnished us:with 
complete treatises on the subject, as well as several of our 
The French writers on this, as well as other branches of 
mathematical science, have hitherto been justly entitled to 
the praise of a superior degree of elegance und simplicity in 
their mode of treating the subject. They adopt a more simple 
and improved form of algebraic expression, which ‘is often of 
considerable importance in pointing out to the learner the 
relation between different parts of the subject, and tending 
to convey a more connected and symmetrical idea of its 
theories. But with these advantages they generally unite 
the evils of a most tiresome diffuseness, and unnecessary de- 
tail of particulars, which might as well, or indeed much better, 
have been left to the'sagacity of the learner to make out. Again, 
we often observe in them a departure from the models of 
geometrical strictness, which tends to obscure the views of 
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the student in this way: instead of stating distinctly, in the 
way of separate propositions, the different points. to be in 
vestigated, they adopt a continuous style of writing, which 
leaves the learner in:doubt as to what he is proving ; he goes’ 
on without knowing when he has arrived at one point, or 
whet he. is proceeding to the next ; when he is to consider 
himself beginning an investigation, or where he is to stop. 
Some writers of the English school in avoiding these defects 
have gone into, the: opposite extreme. They have indeed 
been sufficiently clear in dividing their subject, and have 
shown the most consummate judgment in the: selection of 
their materials: but they have not sufficiently consulted 
either the apprehensions of students, or even the proper 
powers of language, in the excessive brevity of their enun- 
ciations. And this hasbeen especially observable in the more 
elementary definitions.and first principles of the sciences; in 
laying down which. it, will be readily admitted the greatest 
peauibte degree of caution is requisite; and in which no in- 
considerable share of precision, in regard to 
the ensurance of clearnens of|ideas, is very essential. These 
important parts.ate,.in some treatises which we could name, 
hurried over, and the writer seems impatient to get afloat’ on 
'_. algebraic symbols and computations ; to measure and number 
what is as yet very)! ectly understood in its nature. Be- 
sides these faults ayed writers of the English 
school, there is another which, oo of less real impor- 
tance, is yet not the less deserving of criticism: . This is in 
the form oftheir algebraic expressions, The language of 
analysis is as much under the dominion and laws: of good 
taste as ordinary language: In ordinary speech an argument 
loses nothing of its force from being conveyed ‘in 
appropriately chosen, and disposed with an attention to ele- 
gance, or at least to the avoiding of harshness and awkward- 
ness ; but, on the contrary, will certainly gain in the degree 
of its impression hy such regard to style.. Thus, in analy- 
tical language we may rn an equation with the 
same precision, although it be com of terms which 
have a harsh and unsymmetrical appearance, and which have 
been deduced from other theorems not given upon any uni- 
form principle of investigation, as if all such considerations 
were attended to. But, on the other haud, we may consult 
better taste without losing the least degree of precision or 
force; and the question is by no means solely one of mere 
taste. There are no inconsiderable advantages to be gained 
by the learner, in having the different elementary parts of 
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a subject laid before him in such a form, that he may after- 
wards, with the greater facility, view them-as combined in 
new relations, and forming parts in a more general doctrine. 
But the same laws of good taste apply in a more especial 
degree to the mode in which an investigation or demonstra- 
tion is conducted: it is here that the resources of the mathe- 
matician are peculiarly called into play; and while his more 
substantial qualities of sound knowledge and profound com- 
bination are exercised, there is, at the same time, the 
amplest field for the display of tasteful invention, in selectin 
that line of proof which leads to the conclusion, either by the 
fewest steps, or by the combination of the simplest and appa- 
rently most unconnected data, or in such a way as shall render 
the whole most symmetrical with some other kindred inves- 
tigation, or some comprehensive system of propositions. 
Too many writers of the English school hitherto, while 
eminent in the more sound and fundamental requisites, have 
been very deficient in the less requisite but still desirable 


qualification of elegance. There is too often a clumsiness s 


and want of arrangement about their mode of proof; and 
their different demonstrations seem heaped together without 
apparent connexion with each other. Our continental neigh- 
bours have sometimes gone to the opposite excess ; and for 
the sake of symmetry have sought to express the simplest 
truths as parts of the most general enunciation, thus producing 
unnecessary amplication. 

The authors of both the works before us seem to have 
kept very nearly in the mean between the opposite extremes 
just spoken of. They have confessed themselves under ¢on- 
siderable obligations, the one to Bossuet and Biot, the other 
to Poisson and Le Grange, in their treatises on the subject, 
of which they have made great use; but in doing so, they 
have been far from mere copyists. They have by no means 
adopted the French style of treating the subject; they have 
avoided its faults, and adopted its excellencies ; they have 
retained the brevity of the English school, without its ob- 
scurity, and have given to the style of mathematical investi- 

tion a considerable portion of the French elegance. And 
mn the descriptive statements, and enunciations of their pro- 
positions, they have avoided the vapid diffuseness of some 
writers of the ae school, without losing their precision 
of detail. The mathematical processes are conducted chiefly 
in the algebraical style, and in a large portion of them the 
reader will not fail to discover much of that neatness which 
eonstitutes the principal claim to attention in the eye of 
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the critic, and is so peculiarly desirable in reference to the 


pens of imstruction, and the intellectual exercise of the 
earner. 

The excellencies of such able works as the present will 
be the more duly appreciated, when we recollect the great 
want hitherto experienced of good systematic books on these 
branches of science. The short treatise, by the late Professor 
Vince, on Hydrostatics, has been justly censured for too 
great brevity, and a want of clear arrangement. It has on 
these accounts, we believe, been very little used.as a book of 
instruction in the university from-which it emanated, where 
its place has been much better supplied by the MS. treatises 
dyawn up by the different tutors for the particular use of 
their respective classes. In the sister university, so far as 
hydrostatics have been studied at all, it has generally been 
by the aid of Vince’s treatise. The larger work of Deallineen 
is hardly suited to elementary instruction; and the French 


treatises are but ill adapted to the taste of the English lcarner 


or teacher. The scientific productions of the former nation 
seem as if intended for the drawing-room: those of our own 


country have till of late seemed as if designed for the work- 


shop. To produce a work really calculated for the study 
and the lecture-room, would require something of a medium 
which, as we have already observed, we think the authors now 
before us in particular, and the present school of mathematical 
writers in England, in general, have happily adopted, And 
(by the way be it observed) this school with all its improve- 
ments, borrowed from the most modern resources, has originated 
almost entirely in one of our ancient, monkish, moth-eaten, 
superannuated universities; which have afforded so wide 
afield of sage animadversion to the advocates of modern 
economical improvements. In reference to the treatises on 
Mechanics, the well-known abilities of Mr. Whewell are 
such as pre-eminently to qualify him for the task he has 
undertaken ; and they are displayed to the greatest advantage 
in the work before us, whether we regard it:in respect to the 
style of general explanation, to the form of mathematical 
investigation, or the selection of subjects. This last is, 
perhaps, of all others the most important in an elementary 
treatise. It isa point on which the greatest judgment must 
be exercised, and which nothing but an habitual acquaintance 
with the wants and proper objects of learners can enable 
a writer to accomplish. with any degree of success. Mr. W. 
has extensive experience to aid his abstract knowledge of the 
Subject; and by means of a judicious application of both, he 
has produced a treatise, which we have no hesitation in say- 
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ing is superior to any elementary treatise on Mechanics at 
present in use in this country. e small work of Dr. Wood 
is the only one which can be put in competition with it; and 
of this it is to be remarked, that its plan is professedly more 
contracted than that of Mr. W.’s treatise. As far‘as it goes, 
it is deservedly held in the highest esteem as a clear and 
solid introduction to the science; but the student whi is 
desirous of following up the subject to such an extent as 
shall introduce him to the modern researches ‘on various 
points connected with this important ‘branch of natural 
philosophy, and especially if his views should extend to an 
acquaintance with physical astronomy, must seek for further 
iuformation than the mere elements cah give him. He must 
familiarize himself with the refinements which modern 
analysis has introduced into the higher investigations con- 
cerning mechanical forces. In order to attain such views of 
the subject, he has hitherto had no resource but the treatises 
of the French philosophers. The author of the works now 
before us has ably supplied the deficiency ; ‘and has afforded 
the means of conveying the student step by step from 
the most elementary ideas, up to the most recondite imvesti- 

tions of the science of force and motion.” “°° 

The treatise on Dynamics was originally designed asa [7 
second volume, but subsequently has been’ made a separate | 
work, and such in fact it is. We think the student ought to 
have the distinction clearly before him, for unquestionably [| 
the science of Dynamics cannot with any propriety be | 
classed under the same head, or under the samé common [ 
name with that of Mechanics, properly so called: The laws) 7 
of physical forces, and the motions of, bodies acted upon by, 7 
them, are in their very nature and principle essentially dis- 7 


tinct from those involving only the composition and resolution | 4 


of the force of impact and of pressure; and the powers pro- | 
duced by the resistance of an inflexible body to a force 
applied to some part of it, and thus communicated to other 
parts; which in fact are the principles ‘of those” 
powers properly called mechanical. 

proving upon existing English systems of Mechanics, b 
adopting much from the French writers, has also in his-turn. 
supplied some deficiencies in those writers, which appear of 
no small importance. He has pointed out with great acute- 
ness, that while they display the utmost ingenuity ‘and 
refinement in their investigations of many of thé more 
recondite parts of the science, they have built on a defective 
foundation, in not having rigidly deinoiitrated some of their 
first principles. It is, indeed, well known that some of the 


r. Whewell, in ini- 
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first and most elementary truths of mechanics are precisely 
those which it is most difficult to demonstrate. Nothing of 
course,can be more essensial to an elementary treatise, than 
that those first principles should be all laid down with clear- 
ness. and precision, Poth in statement and proof; and we 
think this is most completely and satisfactorily done in 
Mr. W..’s. work. He has consulted yery much the conve- 
nience of the student in so arranging his subject, that for 
understanding all the earlier parts, comprizing the funda- 
mental propositions instatics, no further knowledge of 
mathematics is required than the elements of geometry, 
algebra and trigonometry, In the a more 
perfectly analytical style is adopted; and the higher parts 
of trigonometry, algebra, and the differential calculus, are 
supposed to be understood, 
at we have now mentioned will be sufficient to convey 
an idea of the nature and character of these works; and we 
do not conceive it would be of any use to give a list of the 
contents. We shall therefore merely proceed to a few 
similar remarks on, the design of the other work before us. 
With respect to its general plan and character, a very short 
statement will suffice, as from its nature we cannot enter into 


The term Hydrostatics is: here employed in its comprehen- 
sive sense, to signify both the science of non-elastic fluids, 
with regard to equilibrium, and that which relates to. their 
forces and motion, which has been sometimes colled Hydro- 
dynamics, as also the investigation of the mechanical pro- 
perties of elastic fluids, otherwise termed pneumatics. To 
the different subdivisions of each of these subjects, the au- 
thor’s attention is successively directed. The two first 
sections comprize a very clear explanation of the fundamental 
peneples of the science of fluids, in which we think the 
earner will neither have to complain of the brevity found in 
some treatises, nor of the prolix perplexity of others. These 
general principles lead immediately to the subject of specific 
gravities. And thence the author proceeds to that most 
essential branch, the pressure of fluids; this in fact may be 
justly called the key to the whole science, since it involves 


the peculiar principle which essentially distinguish fluids — 


from solids, and which renders their action so peculiar, and 


In some cases apparently so paradoxical. The motion of. 


fluids and the theory of resistances, are the next topics of 
ak ahh and the last division of the work contains a most 
able elucidation of the subject of elastic fluids, which is 
sometimes made to form a distinct science under the name of 
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Pneumatics. Here the author discusses the expansion of 
bodies by heat; the theory of the thermometer and barometer, 
with the application of the latter to the measurement of 
heights. The theory of pumps is clearly given, and the trea- 
tise closes with the very curious and interesting phenomena 
of capillary action. 

The authors of both treatises have taken care to introduce 
in every part a sufficient supply of problems and examples, 
which unquestionably form one of the most essential features 
in any elementary work ; by these not only are the truths of 
the science fixed in the memory of the student, in a manner 
more indelible than could be effected by any direct instruction 
alone however excellent, but also by the exercise given to 
the inventive and reflective powers in the solution of these 
questions, what is really the principal end of scientific 
education is promoted and secured. 


Arr. VIII.—1. The Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; in 
a Series of Letters addressed to Rob‘ Southey, Esq. LL.D. 
on his “ Book of the Church.” By Charles Butler, Esq. 
Murray. 8vo. pp. 347. gs. 6d. 1825. 

2.—Sirictures on the Poet Laureate’s“ Book of the Church.” 
By John Merlin. Second Edition. London, Keating & 
Brown; Dublin, R. Coyne. 8vo. pp. 93. 1824. 

3.—An Inquiry into the Nature, Object, and Obligations of 
the Religion of Christ ; with a Comparison of the Ancient 
and Modern Christianity of England; in Reply to the 
Archdeacon of Sarum’s “ Protestant’s Companion :” ina 
fourth Letier to the Archdeacon of Bath. By the Rt. Rev. 
Peter Augustine Baines, D.D. London, Keating & 
Brown ; Bath, Gye. 8vo. pp. 96. 3s. 


We were confident that Mr. Southey’s Book of the Church 
would do much good; but the result has exceeded our 
expectations. The Roman Catholics, perceiving that it op- 
poses a new obstacle to their enna, “ae endeavoured, by 
every expedient, to remove it out of their way. Dissenters, 
while they feel grateful for anti-catholic aid, smart under the 
lash of the new historian of the church; and infidels, who 
shake hands with superstition and fanaticism, and reserve 
their venom for genuine Christianity, have assailed the histo- 
rian in the Westminster Review, with an insolence and 
injustice which defeat their own object. It is evident, there- 
fore, that Mr. Southey’s book tells. Adversaries may detect 
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and exaggerate its faults; lukewarm friends may refuse to 
pardon them; but the public sentence is pronounced ; and 
neither Dr. Milner, nor Dr. Baines, neither Mr. Butler, nor 
Mr. Bentham, can procure a reversal of the decree. 

Political circumstances have increased the importance of 
the work. The Roman Catholics, on the point of making an 
unusual effort, intended to rest their controversial engines 
upon Lingard’s account of the Reformation. They thought 
that the bold assertions of a Jesuit, backed by an appeal to 
the writings of his predecessors, and re-echoed by notorious 
unbelievers, would induce the people of England to forget 
the history of past ages. They intended, with the assistance 
of the redoubtable Mr. Cobbett, to convince the world that 
the Reformation was a curse. They resolved at all events to 
show, that other churches were as mischievous as the church 
of Rome, and thus to risque our common christianity out of 
affection for the representation of St. Peter. 

The success of these machinations was defeated by the 
Book of the Church. A popular writer summoned us to re- 
consider the ecclesiastical history of our country, described 
the introduction and growth of true religion; pointed out 
the corruptions which were suffered to deform it, proved, that 
in spite of particular exceptions, the general result was 
immensely in favour of Christianity ; and lastly, painted the 
cruelties of expiring Popery, and the frenzy of triumphant 
Puritanism with an eloquence that excited universal admira- 
tion, and a pathos which found its way to i: heart. In the 
plowing narrative of Mr. Southey, the church appeared in 

r real character, observing the just mean between super- 
stition and fanaticism on the one hand, and a latitudinarian 
infidelity on the other. Neither a despot nor a democrat, 
neither a socinian nor a methodist, no friend to field preach- 
ng, and no friend to friars, the Protestant episcopal church 
submitted itself to the examination of every inquirer, asked 
to be judged by its merits, rallied its supporters and children 
round a Parent to whom they were so deeply indebted ; and 
if it exasperated a few desperate enemies, took from them at 
the same time half their power of doing mischief. ! 

Such being the actual state of things as relates to Mr. 
Southey’s history, it is worth while to observe the answers 
with which he has been favoured. Two out of the three 
works now before us are direct and avowed replies to the 
Book of the Church; the third relates to a similar subject, 
and is necessary to complete our view of existing Roman 
Catholic tactics. The whole form a curious specimen of the 
wianimity of the infallible church; agreeing with one another 
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’ in dislike to the Reformation, and in no other particular 
whatsoever. 
MMe 4 Mr. Butler, the best known, the wisest, wad by far the 
mate most formidable, may be presumed to speak the language of 
ee or) the Catholic laity ; and it is a gentlemanlike and moderate 
r te PEE. phraseology. Merlin, alias Dr. Milner (we should have been 


Bishop Baines may afford seen. by nich b unders, but 


Bu at sorry if the anagram of the vicar a pec had proved him 
to be no conjuror), represents the b priesthood, 
ih Pie | and proves that the spirit of that While 


| B not having betn thanked by the Catholic Association, must 
| Whigs be considered as a coadjutor with whom that body could 
ispense. 
: “ No person,” says Mr. Butler, in 1 his dedication, “ ad- 
mires more than I do the golden sentence of St. Francis of 
Sales, that a good Christian is never outdone in good man- 
ae ! ners.” In fact, Mr. Butler admires the sentence so much 
a8 that he quotes it, gilding and all, first to Mr. Blundell, his 
; dedicatee, and secondly to Dr. Southey, i in the introductory 
ae Pel letter. The letter also informs us, that in the controvers 
He between Catholics and Protestants there should be “ an 
equal wish to soothe, to conciliate, to find the real points of 
difference very few, and to render them still fewer, and an 
equal unwillingness on each side to say or to write any thi 
unpleasing to the feelings of the other.” This is ol 
advice; and we recommend it to the attention of Bisho 
Milner and Baines.. The former commences his ‘ Strictures’ 
in the following words :— 


“ A degree of enthusiasm is requisite to constitute the character 
of a Poet; but no quality is more at variance with it than religious 
fanaticism. This confuses the imagination, misleads the judgment, 
and hardens the heart; in so much that a man of real genius and 
on falling into this would be found 
too dull in compositions to them a patient reading. 
Such have been the eater ter our Laureate’s mind, After 
writing 2 ae cae Letters in commendation of the Catholic reli- 
gion, and Wat Tyler’s Drama, to pe pl px ae tumults against 
government, he has latterly celebrated recommended the chief 
and most dangerous schismatics from the establishment, the Wesleys, 
Whitfields, and their associates ; and now, in the frantic style, = 
with the lying memorials of another such schismatic, John Fox, he 
raves through the history of many centuries, in abusing and calum- 

the common source of 
heads of the present establishment, under pretence of vindicating it. 

“ Mr. Southey, it has been stated, is a Poet ; that is, as the 
original Greek word signifies, a maker or inventor.” P. 3. 


This must be very soothing to Mr. Southey. He has a 
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confused. imagination, a misled judgment, and a hard heart. 


He was once a demagogue; since that he has been.a fanatic ; 
and now~he am~abusive, raving, frantic, calumniating, 
flattering. ar!! ‘Will St. Francis of Sales intercede for 
Dr. Milner}. But. the: laureate, it may be said, has given 
much provocation, and‘a little personality enlivens contro- 
versy.)»'Toythe*great body of the Protestants Dr. Milner is 
not» wanting coneiliation and courtesy. To the proof. 
Having informed us:that Luther “ professed to have learned 
his first:and: most oo ehange from the Father of Lies,” 
the Dr. proceeds to detail the rise of the Reformation in this 

“ If the real truth is to be told, the same account of the rise and 
progress of Protestantcy in'this island is to be given, as of the same 
events. on ‘the continent)! The important change was devised and 
carried on by wicked men for the gratification of their passions, not 
from. any motive; religion or: reference to revealed truths; but 
having been established) and other ns of better principles 
being engaged to, support it); they naturally turned over the inspired 
pages to draw from them,:some plausible arguments in favour of 
their ‘respective . systems, It, may .well be. supposed that King 
Henry’s courtiers, who. had participated in all his crimes, were not 
more virtuous Or. religious than he himself was.” P. 37. 


The:heroes of::the Reformation are-described: in the same 
spirit; the conclusion:of the ‘remarks upon Cranmer, will 
sulhee for a specimencof whole:— 


“When it came to his own turn to suffer that cruel death to 
which he had condemned so many others, and several of them on 
the. same-charge, he’ was very far from imitating their constancy. 
In a word, he signed six different retractations of Protestantism, each 
one, more, express than that: which preceded ‘it, within the same 
number..of. weeks, and thus continued, till the very hour of his 
execution, either a. sincere Catholic or an unprincipled h ite.* 
Finding, however, that; in spite of these he must: suffer, he in a fit 
of desperate fury retractéd them all, and threatened that his hand, 
which had. signed them, should be burnt before the rest of his body, 
which deed: of desperation, in the spirit of Judas Iscariot, he is said 
to) have. effected . Js there in ecclesiastical history so unprincipled 
a prelate as this boasted .apostle and Martyr of John Fox and 

And the * well mannered” Mr. Butler admires this book ! 
says, that “ if it had been framed on a more extensive plan, 
itwould have made his or any other answer unnecessary .” 
and persuades the Catholic Association to thank Dr. Milne, 


» See Strype’s Mem, Eccl, vol. iii, Lambeth Records. 


VOL. XXIII, FEBRUARY, 1825. 
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for writing it. Of so little real consequence are the Dr.’s 
Strictures, that nobody had heard of their existence until 
the publication of Mr. Butler’s book. Upon referring to 
them, they present us immediately with the gentlemanlike 
paragraphs that have been quoted above, and with sundry 
other contradictions of Mr. Butler, which will be noticed in 
their proper place. From first to last they are a tissue of 
extravagant and unsupported assertion. They teem with 
ignorance as well as virulence, and may safely be consigned 
to the ignoble tomb from which Mr. Butler so unluckily 
endeavoured to snatch them. ‘ 

Perhaps it will be urged in reply, that the Vicar Apostolic 
is a person of warm temperament—an exception to the pre- 
valent pacity of the priesthood—a marked man of old for | 
his ultra-catholicism, and no fair.example of his order. Let 
us turn, therefore, to Dr. Baines, a man of the world; a man 
who mixes in general society, and must have learned from 
his companions, if not from St. Francis, that good manners 
are a part of Christianity. The Doctor’s present pamphlet 
(we understand that he intends to publish a new one eve 
month) is written in reply to Archdeacon Daubeny’s ‘ Pro- 
testant Companion.’ The archdeacon is several years older 
than Dr. Baines; a misfortune in which Mr. Butler is equally 
involved ; but Mr. Butler has not yet been informed that he 
is in his second childhood, nor has the circumstance of his 
having written a long book, which the Protestants cannot 
answer, been adduced as conclusive evidence of that fact. 
Bishop Baines, and a very witty bishop he supposes himself 
to be, explains the appearance of Archdeacon Daubeny’s 
book by the following facetious story :— 


‘ « Some seventy odd years ago, when the venerable Archdeacon 
of Sarum was yet in /is first childhood, he had a dream, or vision. 
But, before I proceed to relate the same, it may be proper to observe § 
that the whole of the penal laws were then in force; and by those 
laws it was high treason for any man, priest or layman, to worship 
God, even in private, according to Catholic forms. Of course tt 
was an essential qualification, required in every good Protestant 
nurse, and still more in every Protestant tutor, to be able to inspire, 

ith an early horror of this dreadful treason, their hopeful charge. 
it was the more easy to do so, as in those days it was no un 
thing to see Catholics arraigned and punished for their religion; and 
there is nothing which gives the multitude such a horror of crime, 
real and imaginary, as to see men punished for it. In short, there were 
many person then living, and perhaps young Master Daubeny’s nurse 
was one, who had with their own eyes, seen Catholic priests, for n0 
other crime than having said mass in some Catholic man’s garret, drawn 


upon a hurdle to the gallows, hanged fer a few seconds, cut down 
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alive, and seeing his own bowels thrown into the fire. How enormous 
in the eyes of these good nurses must the crime of saying mass have 

, when the justest government in Europe punished it with 
this severity, and the most liberal church in Christendom approved, 
applauded, and abetted the punishment! On many a winter's 
evening, when sitting by the nursery fire, and before the children 
said their little prayers, did Master Daubeny’s nurse entertain him 
with these frightful stories, and and darksome was the horror 
by them impressed on his tender and susceptible mind. It was after 
one of these evenings that the vision appeared; it was a vision of 
Popery (80 his nurse called the Christian religion, and so he insists 
upon calling it still). It was a horrid:spectre. It was covered with 
blood and loaded with chains.. It had seven heads, ten horns, and 
every other horror, which is depicted in the book of Revelations, 
united in its single person, and one horror which is not there. It 
opened all its mouths at once, and threatened to eat him, and the 
whole Protestant church. This was his principal terror at the 
moment ; but the greatest fright always takes ens when the ghost 
is gone. What has ever since inspired him with the liveliest horror, 
whenever he reflected upon it, was, that the spectre was accompanied 
witha huge waggon, in which it threatened to carry away all the 
tithes of the establishment. 

“ This is the substance of the story. There are various editions 
of it, differing in points of smaller moment. Thus one account says, 
that the vision was seen at the University, not in the Nursery, which 
may be; others, that it was seen at both places, and has been seen 
at them frequently since. Be this as it may, certain it is, that the 
worthy archdeacon’s imagination has been ever haunted by some 
frightful spectre ever since, which he calls Popery ; which he firmly 
believes to be the real Catholic church, at the head of which he 
discharged his enormous ‘ Protestant’s Companion,’ and which, he 
has persuaded Dr. Moysey, has received thereby a mortal wound.” 


7. 


What part of this passage will Mr. Butler principally 
commend or panegyrise? ‘The first childhood of a respect- 
able gentleman about his own age? The faot, that in. the 
year 1750, there were many persons alive who had witnessed 
the execution of Catholic priests? Or the episcopal buf- 
foonery by which these gentlemanly assertions are adorned ? 

shop Baines proceeds to hope that the vision story is 
correct, it being the only excuse for Archdeacon Daubeny’s 
statements, “ which are so palpably absurd and incredible, 
that his own sexton or housemaid could not be brought to 

lieve them,” and then he returns, with the most admirable 

Consistency, to school the archdeacon for intemperate lan- 

guage. We shall not waste our own time, or our reader’s 

patience, upon such miserable.trash. An answer to Arch- 

deacon Daubeny, except in the part already quoted, it does 
N 2 
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not affect to be. The bishop flies at higher game. Havi 
called his venerable opponent a few blackguard names, a 
reprehended him for charging the Catholic religion with 
absurdity, corruptions, and idolatry; having dispatched all 
this in fourteen pages, which the reader with some good 
sense is recommended to skip, the bishop devotes the re- 
mainder of his pamphlet to a hackneyed and uninterestin 
defence of his own church. We content ourselves wit 
noticing one fact, and one argument. In his 68th page 
Bishop Baines asserts, that “ North America is almost 
wholly Roman Catholic!” This is the fact ; now for the 
argument. In his 31st page the bishop establishes the 
necessity of an infallible guide, by declaring himself incom- 
etent to ascertain the inspiration or the meaning of the 
sible, and infering, a @ fortiori, that others must be in a worse 
predicament. At page 92 he changes his note, and proves 
the truth of his own doctrine by saying, “ that it has been 
believed by the whole Catholic church, at all times and in 
every prvage a and appealing to the page of history, 
during the last 1800 years, for a full confirmation of 
the fact. This is the conclusion of the witty prelate’s 
reasoning, and it unfortunately overturns all that had gone 
before. The same learning and research which can trace 
the doctrines of Rome through all histories of all nations, § 
from the first preachers of Christianity to our own times, § 
will suftice to establish the true character of the Bible, and § 


give a tolerable notion of its contents. Dr. Baines refuses 


us permission to examine the Bible for ourselves. His church 
is the one unerring interpreter; but to ascertain what that § 
church has taught, we must have recourse to private judg- 
ment. The Dr. discovers himself to be a Protestant at 
heart; and if his pamphlet reaches Rome, he will be excom- 
municated by the Pope. 
But enough of eaioly triflers, and vindictive bigots. 
Mr. Butler, as we have already observed, is neither; 
we enter upon a closer consideration of his work with the 
ag that is due to his character, and the pleasure which 
is derived from encountering an honourable foe. The reader 
has heard his reiterated « Dat to be guided by St. Francis 
of Sales; and we trust that the influence of that courteous 
person may be extended to the critics as well as to the 
writer of the “ Book of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
The. title is not well chosen. Mr. Southey might have 
selected a more appropriate name for his work upon eccle 
siastical history than which now adorns it And as one fault 
begets more, the laureate’s quaintness bewitches Mr. Butler, 
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anda series of controversial letters, principally devoted to_ 
an attack upon the Reformation, affects to identify itself with 
the church of Rome. Mr. Butler’s readers will be disap- 

inted if they expect a vindication, or even an account of 
Catholicism, Whatever may have been the intention of the 
writer, the book is an attack upon Protestants; and even if it 
demolishes Mr. Southey and the church of England, it still 
neglects to establish or uphold the Pope. The introduction 
an the first letter may seem at variance with this remark, 
since the former contains the creed of Pope Pius IV. and 
the latter supplies “a ly “geen view of the Roman Ca- 
tholic kirk But Pope Pius expresses himself in general 
terms.” I most firmly admit embrace apostolical and 
ecclesiastical traditions, and all other constitutions and ob- 
servances of the same church. I also admit the sacred 
Scriptures according to the sense which the holy mother 
church has held, aad does hold; to whom it belongs to judge 
of the true sense and interpretation of the holy Scriptures ; 
nor will I ever take or interpret them otherwise than accord- 
ing to the unanimous consent of the fathers.” Nothing can 
be ascertained from such a creed as this, except what Bishop 
Marsh has so clearly established in his Comparativé View of 
the Churches of England and Rome, that while the former 
founds its doctrine on Scripture alone, the latter found its 
doctrine on too equal and andopehdenk authorities, Scripture 
and Tradition. hat either doctrine may be, is another 
near and that question is not answered, but blinked by 

r. Butler. He contends that “ no doctrine should be 
ascribed to the Roman Catholics as a body, except such as 
is.an article of their faith ;” but “ the accurate and explicit 
summary ” from which we have quoted, the summary “ which 
corer! Sit publicly repeat and testify their assent to on 
their admission into the Catholic church,” requires men to 
believe in traditions, observances, and interpretations, with- 
out stating what they are, or where they may be found. 
Pope. Pius has we Soars Bb a form to which no limit can be 
assigned. ‘“ I believe in the Council of Trent, &c. &c.” is 
the sum and substance of his creed; and while this creed is 
drawn up in such equivocal terms, Mr. Butler requires us to 
ascribe no doctrine to the Catholics, except such as is distinctly 
admitted by them. As thea ologist for his communion, the 
onus probandi lies on him. Charging Mr. Southey with false 
accusation, it is Mr. Butler’s part to prove either that the 
Roman Catholic does not profess the doctrine ascribed to 

im, or that such doctrine is true. The appeal to the Council 
of Trent is altogether inadmissible. Mr. Southey describes 
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the church of Rome as she existed in this country before 
the Reformation. Mr. Butler replies, that the description is 
worthless, unless it be supported by decrees and catechisms 
drawn up after the Reformation. He puts the change upon 
his reader or upon himself, and virtually acknowledges the 
existence of the very corruptions which he censures Mr, 
Southey for condemning. 

The first letter, on the extent of the Roman Catholic church, 
must be considered merely as a flourish, preparatory to the 
serious encounter. Who disputes the fact, or what is it 
supposed to prove? The second letter, on the introduction 
of Disiotidialey into this country, is more to the purpose. It 
places the knowledge and the temper of Bishop Milner in 
their true light. The bishop has inflicted the following 


“ Stricture” upon Mr. Southey’s account of British con 
version :— 


“ Speaking of the first conversion of this Island to Christiani 
by the envoys of Pope Eleutherius, under the subordinate Briti 
king, Lucius, he says, that ‘ it rests on legends of doubtful autho- 
rity,’ and yet it is recorded by every writer of character, who treats 
of the matter, whether British, Saxon, or Roman, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, from Nennius down to Parker, Godwin, and Usher; & 
nor can any motive be assigned for his affected doubts on the & 
subject, except his unwillingness to ascribe so great a benefit, as the 
conversion of the Britons. to the see of Rome.” P. 5. 

We might easily expose this bigotted credulity. But 
Mr. Butler has done it for us; and while he vindicates 
Mr. Southey from affecting a doubt respecting stories %& 
fabulous as those of Merlin the conjuror, he-aires the vicar 
apostolic a hint that the infallibility of the Head of the 

hurch does not extend to his English representatives. 

“ That much in the history of the two first conversions of 
England is questionable, cannot be doubted.” Butler, p. 21. 

The third letter, on the Anglo-Saxons, opens with a strange 
blunder. It states, that “‘ they extirpated the Pagan religion 
of Rome.” Rome was at that time professedly Christian, 
and had introduced Christianity into Britain. The next 
assertion is still more startling: “ Sacred history contains 
nothing more edifying than the account of the conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons”!! One-half of that account is fabulous; 
the other half is strongly impregnated with superstition. 
The Anglo-Saxons embraced Christianity because their kings 
set them the example; and there is nothing in sacred history 
more edifying than this! A Gibbon or a Hume would have 
made the same remark. 


“ In eighty-two years from the arrival of St. Augustine, 
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this mild, holy, and beneficent religion which he preached, 
was spread in every part of Anglo-Saxon England.” P. 27. 
It was so; but not in consequence of his preaching. Three- 
fourths of England were converted to Christianity by the 
Scotch. Northeasherinnd had been visited by Paulinus, a 
follower of St. Augustine, but he was driven back into 
Kent, and the Scotch bishop, Aidan, was the founder of the 
Northumbrian church. The East Saxons, originally con- 
verted by Mellitus, relapsed into paganism, and were reco- 
vered by Chad, a Scot, with the support and encouragement 
of Oswy, King of Northumberland. The Mercians were 
converted by missionaries from the same quarter ; and Diuma, 
a Scot, the first bishop of that kingdom, fixed his see at 
Lichfield. These extensive territories derived their Christianity 
from churches which professed no obedience to Rome; and 
if Mr. Butler will study Bede with half the pains that he 
has studied Lingard, his next edition will contain a candid 
acknowledgment of these facts. 

The second-hand source from which he has derived his 
information, leads Mr. Butler into another gross mistake in 
thischapter. He asserts, p.29, that “the doctrines of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors respecting the supremacy of the Pope, the 
real presence of Christ in the eucharist, the seven sacraments, 
the invocation of the Virgin Mary, and the other saints, and 
prayers for the dead, were the same as ours.” We flatly deny 
the first and the second of these assertions. If by the “ real 
presence,” Mr. Butler means transubstantiation, we assert, 
that no such doctrine can be discovered in the records of the 
primitive Anglo-Saxon church. And so far were our ances- 
tors from acknowledging the supremacy of the Pope, that 
Gregory the Great, under whose auspices Augustine landed 
in Kent, was disobeyed by princes, priests and people. His 
edicts may be seen in his own epistles and in Bede. They con- 
tain a scheme for the government of the Anglo-Saxon church; 
and that scheme was disregarded in every part. The date and 
the manner of the intreduction of the Pope’s anes are 
well known. Wilfred, bishop of York, was the grand pro- 
moter of that work. He destroyed the ascendency of the 
Scotch prelates, and succeeded to their influence. He first 
sppeale from his metropolitan to Rome. And his life, by 

dius, a work of indisputable authority, shows how firmly 
that appeal was resisted, and that it never produced the least 
effect until the crown descended to an infant, whose mother 
was under Wilfred’s controul. 

The next section in this letter, is an answer, not to Mr. 
Southey, but to Dr. Robertson and Mosheim, who appear to 
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have misrepresented the doctrines taught in Anglo-Saxon 
monasteries. We could wish that Mr. Butler had adverted 
to the effect produced (the effect of monkery, not of Christi- 
anity), as well as to the lessons inculcated. Bede’s account 
of it is. lamentable. His letter to Egbert, Bishop of York, 
was written about fifty years after the introduction of the 
Benedictine order into England ; and the venerable writer de- 
clares, that there are monasteries without number, useless both 
to God and man; depriving the king of the soldiers who 
might defend him against the barbarians; and disgracing the 
the monastic life by their luxury and vices. The nuns are 
described in similar language; and Boniface, Bishop of 
Mentz, in his epistles to Ethilbald, king of Mercia, and 
Cuthbert Archbishop of Canterbury, written about the same 
time, namely, in the year 745, informs his correspondents, 
that the goodness, honour and purity of their church, are 
become little better than a jest; that Satan has corrupted 
the monks and the nuns; ok that the bishops, not content 
with intoxicating themselves, promote excessive drinking 
among others. These were aukward facts ; the abuses were met 
by fresh enactments ; and one set of new canons, the peni- 
tentiary of Archbishop Egbert, acquaints us with the duration 
and strictness of the fasts by which different crimes may be 
expiated. Itadds, that their duration and intensity may be 
diminished upon payment of a fine to the church. So much 
for Anglo-Saxon morality and discipline. The fault of this 
portion of Mr. Southey’s history is, that it under-rates the 
mischief of the monastic system. On this ground, Mr. Butler 
might find just cause for censure. But as it is a ground upon 
which it does not suit him to engage, he ceases firing against 
the Laureate, aad takes a passing shot at Dr. Robertson. 
Why should the learned apologist travel so far out of the 
record ? 

The remainder of the letter is employed in discussing the 
general controversy upon miracles, with a slight reference to 
those that are said to have been performed by the Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries. It is the most important bed mischievous 
part of Mr. Butler’s work. He commences with a short ex- 
position of the Roman Catholic doctrine. 


“ It is known, that Roman Catholics, relying with entire confi- 
dence on the promises of Christ, believe, that the power of working 
miracles was given by Christ to his church, and that it never has been, 
and never will be, withdrawn from her. Through the prophet Joel,* 
God announced to the Jews, that ‘ in the last days he would pour 


° Chap. ii. 29, go. 
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pour out his spirit on all flesh ;’ that ‘ their sons and their daughters 
should prophecy ;’ that ‘ their young men should see visions, and their. 
old men dream dreams.’ When St. Peter cited this prophecy to the 
Jews, assembled at the feast of Pentecost, he declared to them, that 
the promise contained in it, ‘was made to them, to their children, 
and to all that were afar off, whom the Lord God should call *.” 
Christ, in his last sermon, after exhorting St. Philip to believe in 
him as God, equal to his Father; and after appealing to his works, 
as the testimony given by his Father to this truth, expressed himself 
in the following solemn terms: ‘ Verily, verily! I say unto you, he 
that believeth in me, the works that en ese shall he do, and 
greater works than these he shall also do}+.’ When, just before his 
ascension into heaven, Christ took his last leave of his apostles, and 
gave them his last blessing, he mentioned to them the signs which 
should follow those who believed: ‘ In my name,’. he said, ‘ the 
ahall cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shalt 
take up serpents; and, if they eat any thing deadly, it shall not hurt 
cas ; they shall lay their hands on the sick, and they shall be 
curedt .” 

Tere Roman Catholics confidently ask :—Did not Christ promise 
Seg words, that miracles should be wrought in his church? 
That they should be wrought without limitation of time? That some 
of these should be greater than his own ? 

To say that the promise failed, would be ion 1 Somewhere, 
therefore, miracles must have been uninterru y wrought. Now, 
the Roman Catholic is the only church, which, from the first propa- 
gation of Christianity until the present time, has had a visible and 
uninterrupted existence: uninterrupted miracles, therefore, could 
only have existed in the Roman Catholic church. They could not 
possibly have existed in any church which separated from the see 
of Rome at the time of the Reformation; for, to use an expression 
of Bossuet, in his controversy with M. Claude, ‘ when the church of 
the reformers first separated from the one, the holy, the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, their church could not by their own confession enter 
into communion with a single church in the whole world.’” _ p. 37. 


Can Mr. Butler bé serious? Is there in the words which 
he quotes from Scripture, the slightest intimation, that mira- 
cles shall be always wrought in the Church? The Roman 
Catholics may confideutly ask, whether such a promise has 
been given. Protestants will as confidently answer, that it 
has not. The conclusion of the argument is worthy of its 
commencement. For Protestants deny that the Roman Ca- 
tholic church is the only church that has had a continued 
existence. The reformation of e corrupt church, is not the 
formation of a new one. And Mr. Butler’s ingenious sophism 


* John xiv. 12, 13. + Acts, ii. 39. Mark, xvi. 17, 18. 
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merely begs the question. The next observation is of greater 
consequence. 

“ The general position, that a constant succession of miracles in 
a church is a proof of the truth of its religions creed, seéms to be 
universally admitted. ‘It is,’ says Doctor Middleton in his Free 
Enquiry*, ‘ a maxim, which must be allowed by all Christians, that 
whenever any sacred rite or religious institution becomes the instru- 
ment of miracles, we ought to consider that rite as confirmed by 
divine approbation.’ 

“ It necessarily follows, that if Roman Catholics prove a constant 
succession of miracles in their church, they consequently establish 
the truth of her doctrine. 

«“ Aware of this inference, the Protestant divines found it incum- 
bent on them to contend, that at some period in the Christian era, 
there was a cessation of miracles in the Christian church. Being 
required to specify this wra, they answered that it was when the cor- 
ruption of Christianity became general. They were then required 
to specify the period when this general corruption took place. Here 
a considerahle disagreement was found among them. Some assigned 
it to the fourth, some to the fifth, some even to the sixth century; 
but the generality assigned it to the conversion of the emperor Con- 
stantine. Then, according to their system, Christianity became the 
religion of the state ; and, being supported by the secular arm, the 
Christians no longer put their trust in God, and a general corruption 
of Christianity ensued. From this time, therefore, the Almighty 
ceased to recognize their church, and withdrew from her the super- 
natural powers, with which, till then, He had invested her. 

‘* Such is the account which Protestant writers give of the sup- 
posed wra of the corruption of Christianity. It is evident, that 
whatever may be the period which they assign for it, there must be 
error in the assignment, if miracles were subsequently wrought in the 
Catholic church, as it never can be supposed that the Almighty 
would work miracles in the support of a corrupted church. Now, the 
Roman Catholics produce a regular chain of miracles, wrought in 
every subsequent age of Christianity. Then, as the Protestants ad- 
mit the existence of miracles, in the ages which preceded the era 
assigned by them for the corruption of Christianity, it became in- 
cumbent upon them to disprove the miracles alleged by the Roman 
Catholics to have been wrought in the subsequent ages; and this 
they could only do, by showing that the evidence for them was not 
so strong as the evidence adduced in support of the miracles wrought 
in the preceding ages, and allowed and credited by themselves. 

“ Here Doctor Middleton intervened. It is, by his account, im- 
possible for Protestauts to show, that miracles ceased at any of the 
wras assigned by them, as the Catholics, in his judgment, can m- 
controvertibly demonstrate, that the sanctity, the talents, and the 
discernment of those, on whose testimony the miracles in the sub- 


* gd edition, p, 1. xvi. 
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t ages depended, were not inferior to the sanctity, the talents, 
aa Sostinaniet of those whose testimony for the miracles of 
the preceding ages the Protestants themselves accepted, and pro- 
nounced to be sufficient.” P. 39. : 

This is quite true, if Doctor Middleton’s “ account” can be 
substantiated. Ifevery miracle rests upon evidence of equal 
strength, every one must be believed, or every one must be 
rejected. But whether the evidence be or be not of equal 
strength, is the question at issue between believers and un- 
believers. And neither ‘ the judgment’ of Doctor Middleton 
nor of any other man can be permitted to decide the dispute. 
It is a dispute upon which the external evidence for Christi- 
anity depends: and the decision of an individual whom 
Mr. Butler suspects of infidelity, is not worth appealing to. 
We confess that this disposition to agree with Doctor Mid. 
dleton, is not very honourable to the Eatholic church. 


“ An host of divines rose in arms again him ; and a controversial 
war ensued. The assailants displayed learning and talent; but, 
when Doctor Middleton asked the overwhelming question,—What 
renter right to credit does the testimony admitted by you possess, 

a 


n the testimony which you Pe it must be admitted that he 
received no satisfactory answer.” P. 43. 


Unless therefore Mr. Butler provides us with an answer. 


the miracles recorded in Scripture must be given up. And 
what is the answer? 


‘« Such was the result of this celebrated controversy. It pro- 
duced a great sensation, and made impressions which have not been 
obliterated. 

“ In general, Roman Catholics kept aloof from it. They perceived. 
how greatly it served their cause. They thought it clear, that, 
—when Doctor Middleton proved, against his antagonists, that the 
evidence brought by them in support of the miracles, which they 
allowed was not greater than the evidence produced for the miracles 
which they rejected,—he completely established the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of the uninterrupted succession of miracles in their church: 
and that, on the other hand,—when the adversaries of Doctor Mid- 
dleton proved against him, that the inspiration of the New Testament, 
and even the authenticity of its text, could only be seme by testi- 
mony,—they completely established the Roman Catholic dectrine of 
tradition.” P. 45. 


To effect the first of these points it must have been shown 
not merely that one set of miracles was as good as another, 
but that both sets were genuine,—a conclusion the very 
teverse of that towards which Middleton’s speculations 
tended. Again, when the Doctor’s adversaries proved what 
no Protestant ever questioned, “ they completely established 
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the Roman Catholic doctrine of tradition” !! That is to say, 
because historical evidence or history is necessary to prove 
a matter of fact, therefore tradition or history is a part of 
revelation. The Roman Catholic places Scripture and tradi- 
tion on a level, and deduces his creed from both; and 
Mr. Butler conceiyes that he is justified in so doing, because 
external evidence has been handed down to us by our fore- 
fathers. Mr. Butler is a subtle disputant; and such subtleties 
as these are required in the Catholic church. But let us hear 
him again : 

** But,—while the Roman Catholics assert, that it has pleased 
Almighty God to work in every age, from the first preaching of the 
Gospel to the present time, many and incontestible miracles in 
favour of his church and her doctrines, they admit, without qualifi- 
cation, that no miracles, except those which are related in the Old 
or the New Testament, are articles of faith; that a person may 
disbelieve every other miracle, and may even disbelieve the exist- 
ence of the persons, through whose intercession they are related to 
have been wrought, without ceasing to be Roman Catholic. This is 


— agreeable to religion and common sense; for all miracles, | 
ich are not recorded in Holy Writ, depend on human reasoning. 
Now, human reasoning being always fallible, all miracles depending 
on it rest on fallible uae. | a, eonsequently may be untrue. 
Hence the divines of the Roman Catholic church never im the 
belief of particular miracles, either upon the body of the faithful or 
upon individuals ; they only recommend the belief of them. They 
never recommend the belief of any, the credibility of which does 
not appear to them to be supported by evidence of the highest 
nature ; and, while they contend that the evidence is of this descrip- 
tion, and cannot, therefore, be rationally disbelieved, they admit 
thut it is still no more than human testimony, and therefore liable 
to error.” P. 46. 

The result of the whole, therefore, is this:—the Roman 
Catholic church claims an uninterrupted succession of mira- 
cles; and Mr. Butler admits the claim, but is not required 
to believe the miracles. With the help of a new species of 
induction, he establishes a general truth, by denying all the 
particulars of which it consists: “ And this is agreeable to 
religion and common sense,” for miracles not mentioned in 
Scripture depend on human reasoning! The Scripture mira- 
cles we presume, though Mr. Butler neglects to tell us so, 
depend upon the church; and the church, what does that 
depend upon? Upon the succession of miracles. And how is 
that succession proved? By the liberty to “ disbelieve every 
one of them, without ceasing to be a Roman Catholic.” This _ 
may be good logic at St. Omers, but it will have no effect 
in England. “ The divines of the Roman Catholic church” 
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desire to establish .their rere by a principle of blind 
submission to their decisions. But the right to demand 
such a submission is disputed: and Mr. Butler must prove 
it, if he proves it at all, not by exposing Christianity to the 
sneers of unbelief, but by showing that miracles are now 
wrought in hischurch. He assures us that they are claimed, 
and we admit that fact. He believes that they are per- 
formed, and we are bound to credit his assertion; but we 
ask him to adduce an instance, and substantiate it by 
evidence; and he answers that human ‘testimony is liable 
to error, and that consequently he is at liberty “ to dishe- 
lieve the existence of the persons through whose intercession 
the miracles have been wrought.” We are bound to congra- 
tulate the Catholic church upon the success of their lay- 
patron and champion. 

But there is another point to which we much advert. Mr. 
Butler states, that when Dr. Middleton asked what greater 
right to credit does the testimony admitted by you possess, 
than the testimony which you reject? it must be admitted 
that he received no satisfactory answer. Ifthe question had 
referred to the miracles recorded in Scripture on’ the one 
part, and the miracles claimed by the Roman church on the 
other, a very satisfactory answer might have been given. 
The case of the Anglo-Saxons, upon which Mr. Butler does 
not condescend to make a single remark, is directly in point. 
We have testimony that St. Augustine worked miracles, and 
we do-not believe it, for the following reasons: in the first 
place, it is not statedeither by Bede or Pope Gregory, what 
those miracles were. In the second place, the conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons may be accounted for in another manner. 
The king of Kent married a Christian wife; Augustine came 
over, according to Gregory’s own admission, on her invita- 
tion. Her husband embraced Christianity, and his example 
was followed by others. But after the king’s death, his sons 
relapsed into idolatry, and the work of conversion was to 
be begun again. This can hardly be attributed to miracles. 
Again, the pe a: made that gradual advance towards 
Christianity, which is not to be expected from a conviction 
grounded upon miracles. Bede gives us the arguments 
adduced by a Northumbrian for listening to the lessons of 
Paulinus; and they contain no reference to his miracles. 
The second and more effectual mission from Iona, was un- 
successful at first. The Monks attributed the failure to 
the austere unconciliating disposition of the missionary ; 
and supplied his place with a man of different character, 
Aidan, whose virtues are celebrated by Bede with unusual 
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eloquence ; and to those virtues we may safely ascribe the 
conversion of the princes, and the gradual extension of the 
Gospel among their subjects. In the third place, when mira- 
cles are described by the Anglo-Saxon writers, they are 
generally of the most extravagant character. Augustine’s 
are not detailed, but subsequent wonders occur in great 

lenty. Many of them are merely dreams, many might have 
been easily pretended, and more are monstrous and absurd, 
Here therefore we have a conversion which is explicable 
upon other grounds. The miracles which preceded it are not 
particularised. But after the establishment of Christianity, 
there is no end to the marvels which were witnessed ; and 
there can be no doubt respecting the roguery of the inventors, 
or the folly of the dupes. Lastly, it is very doubtful whether 
the miraculous portions of these histories are authentic. For 
eight hundred years they were in the keeping of the monks. 
Those monks were the authors of the ludicrous fables re- 
corded by Giraldus Cambrensis, and of others still more 
childish, ascribed to Geottry of Monmouth. It is allowable 
therefore, to suppose that men who invented so largely on 
their own account, may have embellished the pages of Bede, 
and other early historians with the marvellous portion of 
their narratives. And there is no sufficient ground for be- 
lieving that the Anglo-Saxon church was founded by any 
preternatural interposition in its favour. 

This is our answer to Mr. Butler’s question. The testi- 
mony for Pay ec miracles differs in every point from the 
testimony for Augustine’s miracles. In the former case, the 
works are distinctly specified; those works produced con- 
version; the persons first converted were not kings or 
rulers ; the miracles are neither monstrous or childish; and 
the record in which they are contained, has not only been 
under the especial protection of the one true church, but 
what is cli more satisfactory, it has been watched with 
suspicious ‘care by all other churches and sects, and its aur 
thenticity admits of proofs which no other antient writings 
can obtain. 

The same satisfactory distinction may be drawn between 
all other spurious miracles, and the real miracles upon which 
Christianity is founded. Let Mr. Butler select a specific 
instance of’ supernatural interposition, and state the evidence 
by which it is established. Let him begin with the wonders 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, and end with the last cure per- 
formed by Prince Hohenlohe, and Protestants will have no 
difficulty in pointing out the difference between.the miracles 
they adopt, and the miracles they reject. Infidelity will not 
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be permitted to enjoy the tnumph which it anticipates from 
the Book of the Roman Catholic church. The legen 

wonders which have disgraced Christianity will be =. 
and the Church of Rome will lose the credit of those unin- 
terrupted miracles, which Mr. Butler assures us that he 


believes in the gross, but claims the liberty of disbelieving in 
detail. 

The fifth letter is not important. The sixth defends 
Dunstan against the ie which have been so frequently 
brought against him, and of which, in our review of the 
Book of the Church, we stated our belief that he was not 
guilty. But the evidence upon which we acquit the great 
monk, is fatal to the little monks who forged his injustice, 
and his miracles. And Mr. Butler treats us with the follow- 


ing apology for those rickety links of his uninterrupted 
chain :— 


“ You conclude the present chapter with an account of the 
miracles ‘ at the death of Dunstan.’ You tiius express yourself upon 
them: ‘ Whether the miracles at the death of St. Dunstan were ac- 
tually performed by the monks, or only averred by them as having 
been wrought, either in their own sight, or in that of their prede- 
cessors, there is the same fraudulent purpose, the same audacity of 
imposture, and the same irrefragable proofs of that system of deceit, 
which the Romish church carried on every where till the time of the 
Reformation, and still pursues, wherever it retains its temporal 
power or influence.” 

“ This is a most serious charge :—In reply to it, I beg leave to 

refer you to what-I-have already said on the miracles performed in 
the Roman Catholic church. I must add, that the period in which 
the miracles attributed to Dunstan, were performed, was the darkest 
ac in the Roman Catholic history. The nation was then suf- 
ering grievously from the effects of the Danish ravages. The 
demolition of monasteries; the slaughter of their unoffending in- 
mates, who were the teachers and scholars of the times; the conse- 
quential destruction of books, and of all public and private memorials 
of literature and art, ‘ had occasioned,’ to use your own words, ‘ the 
total loss of learning in the Anglo-Saxon church.’ 

“ But the Gospel of the Anglo-Saxons still remained, and was 
still read. It informed them of the miracles wrought by Christ; and 
of his promises, that, until the end of time, his disciples. should 
perform similar miracles, and even greater: and they knew that the 
promises of Christ could not fail. Besides,—as Doctor Lingard 
justly observes, ‘ Man is taught by human nature to attribute any 
event to a particular cause; and when an occurrence cannot be 
explained by the known laws of the universe, it is assigned, by the 
illiterate in every age, and in every religion, to the operation of an 
invisible agent. This principle was not extirpated ; it was improved 
by the knowledge of the Gospel. From the doctrine of a superin- 
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tendent Providence, the Saxon converts were led to conclude, .that 
God. would often interfere in human concerns. To Him the 
ascribed every unforeseen and unnatural event ; and either thasted 
in His bounty for visible protection from misfortune, or feared from 
His justice t ance which punishes guilt before the general 
day of retribution. My. 38 impressed with this notion, would tather 
expect the appearance of miraculous events, On many occasions, 
they would be the dupes of their own credulity ; and,’ (particularly 
as they had the Divine promises, mentioned by vusy in full view,) 
‘ascribe to the beneficence of the Deity, and’ the intercession of 
their patrons, those cures which might t have been effected by nature, 
or the power of the imagination. t us add, that, in this temper 
of bh ig it was likely that sometimes, like the Northmen, gifted 
with second sight, they would see what they did not see, and hear 
what they did not hear. 


“ Do not these observations solve the whole difficulty ? Do they 
not account for the abundance of miraculous relations, in the time 
of which we are writing? Do they not rénder it unnecessary,—we 
had almost said inexcusable,—to account for’ them'\by imputing 
fraud, imposture or systematical deceit; as is done by’ you, to are 

This is a good defence for the’ credulity’ of® Dunstan's 
contemporaries ; and it might be applied with equal ‘effect 
to the Irish or the Spaniards of the present day. But 
Mr. Southey attacks the church of ae and.to prove her 
innocence, Mr. Butler must show, -that as the darkness 
cleared away, she became ashamed ‘of these fictitious -won- 
ders, and warned’ her children against’ believing them. He 
has attempted no such thing; and whenever the ‘attempt'is 
made, it will fail. The miracles of the dark ages were not 
renonnceil as the light increased. _On ‘the contrary, ‘they 
were multiplied, by the monastic historians, down to’ the 
time of Henry IIT. the marvels in whose reign are thrice as, 
numerous as those in the reign of Alfred, or the Confessor, 
Do not. these observations. solve the whole diffiguity,, by: 
showing. that most of the miracles were inwrenhne long, after 
their pretended dates ! 

The seventh and eighth letters upon and 
Becket, may be considered together. Mr. Butler manages 
both in a skilful manner. He takes us at once into the 
middle of the dispute, turns away our eyes from the real 
object of the fray, and then a few bold queries, fortified with 
an appeal to Dr. Lingard, suffice to set the business at rest. 
The point to be decided in the reign of Henry IT. was the 
temporal power of the Pope. The Conqueror renounced 
allegiance, and forbad appeals to Rome ; y by eth 
foreigners to the principal stations in the church, he 
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stre ened the | influence.among his English subjects ; 
by she and ecclesiastical courts, he increased 
the power of his cheng . In the next reign, Anselm was 
pointed to the archbishoprick of Canterbury by William 
Rufus, and banished by that tyrant upon no sufficient 
nd. Anselm repaired to Rome, and Pope Urban was’ 
reparing to interfere in his behalf, when the bribes of Rufus 
found. their way to the treasury of St.Peter. The dispute 
continued under Henry the first, to whom Anselm refused to_ 
do homage., The affair was compromised, after much delay, 
by surrendering the right of investiture to the Pope, and 
reserving the right: of -homage, and. the nomination to 
bishopricks and abbies, to the king. Thus were the spoils. 
divided between a civil and a spiritual usurper, and the real 
rivilege of the church overlooked and sacrificed by both. 
th were intent upon further success ; and the weak autho- 
rity of Stephen was favourable to the claims of Rome. 


Such was the state of affairs when Becket came upon the 


stage. With many excellent qualities, he was an ambitious, 
haughty man, and endeavoured to render the church inde- 
soslenk of the king. The king resisted and retaliated ; and 
what followed is thus described by Mr. Butler :— | 


“ The monarch contended that the clergy should, in future, be 
tried for felonies in his courts of justice. To obtain a recognition of 
this claim, he summoned all the prelates of England to Westminster ; 
and required them to acknowledge the - of his courts to try the 
clergy. They hesitated. He then asked, whether they would pro- 
mise to abide by the antient law of the realm? The archbishop, 
speaking for himself, and for the other prelates present, replied, that 
* they were willing to be bound by the antient law of the realm, as 
far as the honour of God, and the church, and the privileges of their 
order, permitted.’ The king required the omission of the ‘saving 
words ; the archbishop insisted on the retention of them. At first, 
the other prelates adhered to him; but the king brought them over : 
and, after much solicitation, the archbishop acquiesced. The 
monarch, to render the assent of the prelates to his claims the more 
solemn, summoned the convention of the spiritual and temporal 
lords of his kingdom to Clarendon, near Salisbury. When they met, 
the archbishop expressed a wish that the saving words should be 
Tetamed, He consented, however, afterwards to the omission of 


them ; requiring, at the same time, that the customs should be 
defined. is was both prudent and honourable; for, while the | 


Customs should remain undefined, the dispute would invariably con- 
tnue. Thus there could be no reasonable objection to the request 
of the prelate. It was acceded to by the king; and a ificati 
of the customs was accordingly drawn up by a committee, appointed 
by the convention. It was exhibited in sixteen articles, called by 
historians of the times ‘ The > Fag of Clarendon.’ | 
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_« This brings-us to the point :—Did the constitutions exhibit the 
airtient customs of the realm? If they did, the archbishop and the: 
other prelates were bound, by: their promise, to recognize and obw 
serve them If they did not, the archbishap:and the other 
were bound to neither; nor could: they acknowledge that the con» 
stitutions expressed the antient customs of the realm, or bind them-. 
selves to the observance of them, as such, without incurring the guilt, 
both of a solemn untruth, and of treason. to the vonstitution. 

* On this point, therefore, the whole question,on the conduct of 
the archbishop, at the convention at Clarendon, rests. altogeth 
Does it require much investigation to arrive at @ proper conclusion, 
upon it : 

Be By one of the articles, the custody and revenues of" the’ tem- 

joralities of every archbishopric, bishopric, abbey, or priory of royal 

ndation, was declared to belong, wr its vacancy, to the eng? 
this was an absolute innovation. : 

By another, it was provided, bind) 
though each or either party to them were a clergyman, should com~ 
mence in the. reyal courts ; that the justices should decide, whether 
they ought to be determined there, or. in. the.ecclesiestical courts; 
report. of the pr ; an acc oO 
convicted, he the of his character, an 
receive judgment accordingly. All tHis wa was, perhaps, very proper; 
but all was contrary to the” existing law. 

« Another article declared, that tenants inchief should ‘not: be 
excommunicated without the leave of the king; or, in his absence; 
of his justiciary. ‘This'was in opposition: to the law of Christ » and 
to the law’ of every christian country. It -is even contrary to the 

law. of England, and to the practice of its;courts, 

Another article forbade ap to Rome.. At. this period of 

our history appeals were allowed in and in every other 
abe ie christian world. It is observable, that the monarch 
self, during the contest, appealed more than once to the Romar 


a Such being the state of the contest, in this stage of it, 
me to say, that it is, with something more than surprise, that’ ar 
in your work the following lines: <¢ If these constitutions were in 
direct opposition to the system of Hildebrand and his successors 
and at onee removed all encroachments which the: hierarchy 
had made in this kingdom during Stephen's contested reign, 
should be remembered that they were not new edicts, enacted n¢ 
the church, but a-declaration anil recognition 


By ‘this, understand you to: afi, that,.ae the lew of Eaglend 
existed in the reign of Henry II. it allowed the monarch to retail 
the profits of is. sees for his own benefit ; it allowed the clergy 
to be tried for petit treason, and less crimes, in temporal courts; it 
é@xempted tenants in chief from excommunicated ; and. it in- 
hibited appeals to Rome. Can an these positions be supported? 
In my humble opinion they cunnéé. 
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Doctor Lingard* thinks with me; and so does. our cammon, 
friend, Mr. Sharon Turner. ‘ In justice to Becket,’ says that learned. 
and: diseriminating; writer,‘ it must be admitted that these famous 
articles completely changed the legal, and civil state of the clergy ;, 
and were an actual subversion, as far as they. went, of the papal: 
policy, boldly introduced by Gregory VII. and then 
receiyed into the civil and ecclesiastical polity and’ jurisdiction of 
every European state.” P. 84. hu 

The opinion of Dr. Lingard is of very little consequence. 

e Pope himself would be a more impartial witness. Mr, 
Turner uses the words imputed to him, and immediately adds, 
“ These new constitutions abolished’ that independence on. 
the legal tribunals of the country, which William had un- 
warily permitted, and they again subjected the clergy asin the. 
Anglo-Saxon times, to the common law of the land.” Did 
Mr. Butlersread these words.’ If so, can he deny, upon the 
authority of his learned and dis¢riminating friend; that the’ 
constitutions of Clarendon were’ the ancient customs of the 
kingdom. ‘That friend speaks of Becket, as'‘ careless of per- 


sonal hdondur,” faithless,’ “perjired,” having recourse ‘to’ 


eak evasibns,” and’ ts “conduct too revolting to be bene- 


cial,’ and puting position to the king with all’ 
the pride and’ vehemence of fierce ambition, and’ vindictive’ 
hostility.’ The discriminating Mr. Butler overlooks these 
We admit, however, that.the constitutions were of a doubt- 
ful character. But to say that they were the real bone of 
contention between Henry aud Becket is absurd. The quar- 
rel was precisely the same as that which existed’in the days of 
Anselm; and if both the monarchs were in the wrong; which 
we have no disposition to deny, both the primates were’ in’ a 
sithilar predicament. Becket proceeded, after his banish- 
ment, to Rome, surrendered his into the 
hands of the Pope, and received it again from that true source 
of spiritual power. In his correspondence with Henry, pre- 
served in the chronicles of Hoveden, Becket tells his master, 
that kings derive their authority from the church. Pope 
Alexander repeats the same assertion; and the evident drift 
and object of both was, to increase the power of the clergy, 
Becket entered into an/alliance with the km 
of trance, defied and deserted his lawful sovereign, 4 ar 
himself with the enemies of his king and:country; encouraged 
disaffected and révolting subjects, and reta at last torvhis 
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cathedral; under a ‘hollow pretence: of peace,which the | 

oh first act Of his restored authority, was calculated, 1f not. im- 

‘tended to break. We do not apologise for his murder} but 

) a more turbulent or anibitious subject: never ‘disturbed «a 

me i kingdom, and the triumph which his cause obtained; whén 

Henry 11. did penance at his shrine, put'the seal to the 

slavery of and made the Popejour master. for 

rf We three bandied years. These are the simple facts of the case ; 

and ‘the reader of them will probably ‘feel :some surprise at 

Mr. Butler’s summing up. tent 


tet ~« You must be aware, that the liberties, confirmed to the church 
RA by Magna Charta, included equally those rights for which Becket 
contended at Clarendon, and those for which he was*murdered at 
_ We apprehend that Mr. Southey ‘is not’ awaré of this cir- 
cumstance ; we are sure that Dr. Lingat ‘knows better than 
to affirm it. “ It would have been’ moré’ satisfactory,” ‘he 
says, vol. ii,.251, “if these liberties had been. eniinerated 
and described.” Had this satisfactory ‘step ‘been taken, 
Mr. Butler's assertion might possibly havé been ‘maintained ; 
| as it is, he is guilty of turning a conjetturé into a fact. “The 
disputes with Becket related to the extent of the liberties of 
the church. Magna Charta confirms them in géneral terms. 
Who can presume to say, that the barons ‘would have ‘sided 
OFF Ba We regret our inability to investigate the remainder of the 
Bae volume at the length which its importance demands, A’ 
remark or two upon some striking points is all for which we 
gE now have room. They may serve for a specimen of what 
Be remains unnoticed ; and whoever answers Mr. Butler’s'lettérs 
:. will have no difficulty in seizing upon’ many important par- 
apt ticulars which our limited space will not permit us’to discuss. 
ft The letter upon the doctrines of the Roman Catholit churth 


i . abounds with an error which has been already noticed. ‘It 
condemns Mr, Southey’s account of tenets pronialpated 
before the Reformation, by showing, or attempting to show, 
' that they are not the tenéts of Dr. Challoner. Some‘of ‘the 
arguments are.curious:— TO 


__“ Cursed is every goddess-wo'shipper, that believes the blessed 
oth Virgin Mary to be any more than a creature; that worships her, 
or puts his trust in her, more than God; that’ believes: she:is 
above her Son, or that she can, in any thing, command: Him. 


i Would not this anathema lead us to believe, that the 
te Virgin may be worshipped or trusted in as much as: God, and 
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that she is equal to her Son? With respect to idolatry, and 
the worship of saints, every: Protestant admits that the 
modern Romish church denies or explains away the practice 
-ofthem. And so did the philosophers of Greece and Rome. 
‘The point in dispute is, how are these things understood by 
‘the people. they make the subtle distinctions: of ‘a 
Cicero: or a Bellarmine? Mr. Butler: is much displeased 
with Mr.'Southey for his frequent use of the word ido/atrous, 
and ‘assures him, upon the authority of Thorndike and 
Dr. Johnson, that the church of England acquits the Romish 
communion: of this. charge. When the sentiments of that 
contmunion are disputed, no one is readier than Mr. Butler 
to-refer us to her public declarations. When he wishes to 
ascertain the sentiments of our communivn, he does not 
seek them in. the, homilies against Popery, with which 
Mr. Southey entirely accords, but in certain private writings, 
which are opposed to the whole current of ecclesiastical 
authorities. Is;this fair? | POM 
- The tenth letter, upon the authority of the Pope, is in‘one 
perpen satisfactory ; it assures us, that the power of his 
Holiness) is not in, high esteem among the English Catholic 
laity. .But this is not a new discovery. . The Roman Catholic 
nobility, and. gentry have repeatedly offered to make great 
concessions; upon this head. They offered the Veto. They 
offered the celebrated declaration of 1792, which was 
negociated between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Bedingfield, and which 
would probanly have produced emancipation; but'in both 
eases (the vicars apostolic interfered, the’ priest-ridden laity 
ere way, and now they come forward, in the person of 
r,/Butler, priding themselves on the liberties of the Gal- 
ligan church, and hoping to persuade Parliament that English 
-Catholics are equally independent. English, and still more, 
drish, Catholic priests are probably as devoted slaves. of 
‘Rome,.as,.archbishop Becket. If they are not, let them 
confirm, Mr...Butler’s statements, and give. the world an 
authorized ,explanation of the following canon... It contains, 
according’to Mr. Butler, the doctrine of his church, on the 
authority of the Pope, and may mean whatever the church 
and the Pope determine :— 


_% Full power was delegated to the bishop of Rome, in. the person 
of St. Peter, to feed, regulate, and, paver the universal church, as 
expressed in the general councils and haly canons.” P.119. 0» 


A more ambigious canon could not be framed at St. Omers, 
or at Stoneyhurst.. He Mong 
’ The ‘eleventh Jetter, on the- rise of’ the Reformation, the 
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mendicant orders, and persecution, under the house of Lap- 
caster, endeavours to make Protestants accoywntable for. the 
-Manicheans, the Lollards, and the Albigenses, and is severe 
upon Wickliffe, and Sir John Oldcastle.. Suppose the whole 
true, what then? Mr. Butler furnishes a rea yanenrer- In 
the case of his own church, it is unfair to ap pe to the-errors 
which dishonoured her in the dark ages, | { er yninterrupted 
chain of miracles, and her Pope, invested by heaven with 
full power to feed, regulate, and govern the universal church, 
have not sufficed to preserve her from the grossest corruptions 
of practice,the most flagitious falsehoods, the most barbarous 
cruelties.. If then the church of England was responsible 
for Lord Cobham, which every one sees that she is not, how 
can Mr. Butler reproach her with these time-honoured 
failings? If-she claimed infallibility, the errors of her fore- 
fathers might serve to invalidate the claim; but Mr. Butler’s 
church does claim infallibility, and he will not admit. that 
the claim is deranged by her dark-aged sirore and infirmities. 
‘Surely then @ fortiori, the church of Eng and, need care little 
about the misconduct of those whom the author is pleased-to 
designate as the forefathers of the Reformation. 


We cannot pass over the following passage without a short 
remark ; — 


“ In.the beginning of the chapter which contains this sentence, 
you inform your readers, that ‘ the corruptions, doctrinal and_prac- 
tical, of the Roman church, were studjously kept out ef view by 
‘the writers who still maintain the infallibility of that church” i 
. “ Are you, then, acquainted with no writers in the middle ages, 
swho, at the same time that they maintained the infallibility of the 
Roman Catholic church in matters of faith, exposed, in the strongest 
terms, and the most unequivocal language, the corruptions which 
‘had found their way into her, and even into her sanctuary? Are 
‘you ignorant of the discourses published, and of the sermons 
preached, at the council of Constance, Basil and Pisa ?—of the 
writings of Grossetéte, Gersen, d'Ailly, and the many. other eccle- 
‘siastical personages, whose treatises, exposing the extortions of the 
Roman see and its officers, and the irregularities of the , fill 
the two well known volumes of “ Brown's Fasciculus?” | I the 
letter, of St. Bernard, te Pope Eugenius unknown to you? 
Does it not announce, in the boldest language, and with the most 
glowing eloquence, the failings of the Popes and their functionaries, 
and all the corrupt practices which then existed sin the church? 
‘Was not this letter transcribed, and read, and admired, in every part 
of Christendom?” P. 155. 

Mr. Southey brings a general.charge. Mr. Butler-answers 

y a few exceptions ; one of them is unfortunate. -Grossetéte 
wrote boldly agninst the simony of the Pope; for which*the 
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Popewas on the point of excommunicating him, when the 
cardinals. reminded his Holiness that the fact ‘was too 
notorious to be denied, and that the English bishop was 
the best man in Christendom. But we wish to mention a 
remarkable confirmation of Mr.Southey’s statement. Dr. Lin- 
gerd is Mr. Butler’s Apollo, and Rirnishics him avowedly with 
four-fifths of ‘his facts. Now this excellent Dr. derides 
and rejects the invaluable history of Matthew Paris, for 
no conceivable reason, except ‘that it tells too many tales 
respecting the infamous conduct of the Popes. Mr. Butler 
speaks highly of Matthew Paris. The ‘ discriminating’ 
. Turner praises him, and relies upon him. Dr. Lingard 
calls him a querulous monk, in the vain hope, that by so 
doing, he may ‘ keep the corruptions of the Roman church 
out.of sight.’ This is not an error of the dark ages. It is 
a gross modern trick; and Mr. Butler must have the credit 
of dragging it into notice. : | 
' We are now arrived at the Reformation ; and having seen 
Mr. Butler in the character of counsel for thé accused; we 
are henceforth to listen to him as an accuser. He begins 
with asking, whether England. has gained by the Reformation 
in temporal happiness? And answers in the following 
“ Twice did the Roman Catholic religion rescue the inhabitants of 
from paganism. “She instructed them in the divine truths 
of the: Gospel : introduced civilization ‘among them ; was, after the 
Norman Conquest, their only :protection against the oppressions of 
their conqueror; and, during a long subsequent period, their only 
defence against the tyranny of the Barons. To her, you owe your 
Magna Charta, the important statute de tallagio non contedendo, and 
several other statutes, regulations and forms, which are the ground- 
work and bulwark of your constitution. A numerous clergy ad- 


ministered the rights and blessings of religion ; numerous rons, 
i % the 


both of men and women, whose institutes were holy, farn 
‘young with means of education, the old with table retreats, 
and ‘all with ¢ unities of serving God in honour and integrity. 
‘Throughout Eneland the Roman Catholic religion only was acknow- 
edged, so that ‘the Reformation found the whole nation one flock 
under one shepherd. Almost every vi contained a church, to 
which the faithful, at stated hours, regularly flocked, for the celebra- 
tion of the eternal sacrifices, for morning and evening prayer, and 
for exhortation and instruction. In a multitude of places, the silence 
of the night was interrupted by pious psalmody. England was cd- 
vered with edifices aig by the sublimest science, dedicated to 
the most noble and most salutary purposes ; commerée” prospered ; 
agriculture, literature, every and ornamental art and science 
was excellently cultivated, and was ina state of gradual, improve- 
ment. The monarch was ‘illustrious among -the most illustrious 
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potentates of Europe, and held the balance between its preponderating 
princes: his court was splendid ; the treasury overflowed with wealth ; 
there was no debt; and, (one fourth part of the tithes in. every 
place being set apart for the maintenance of the poor,*) there was 
“ Such was the temporal prosperity of England when the Reforma- 
tion arrived. Will it suffer on a comparison of it with the condition of 
England at any subsequent «ra? or even with its present er P. 168. 


Mr. Butler makes frequent complaints of the non-produc-. 
tion of Mr.Southey’s authorities. Itis reasonable therefore.to 
suppose, that his own authorities will be always adduced., In 
the passage just quoted, he refers to Burn for a fact. which is 
notoriously false, and no other reference is supplied. The 
remainder of this glowing picture is the work of Mr. Butler’s 
imagination, Instead of ‘resisting the Conqueror’s tyranny, 
the church of Rome, and the Norman princes, played inte. 
each others hands, and robbed and. enslaved the people be-. 
tween them, To attribute Magna Charta,to the priesthood 
is childish. Mr. Butler knows better; and ought not to im 
pose upon the simplicity of the nineteenth century, by such 
marvellous day dreams,. The commerce; the-agriculture, and. 
the literature which flourished under our Edwands and Henrys,. 
will surprise Dr. Lingard himself. They, are facts, which 
that great Jesuit never suspected, till he found them in Mr. 
Butler’s book, Andif they had been followed, up by an en- 
comium.,upon the liberty of the: subject, upon the gentle 
encounters of the rival roses, of the liberal disposition of 
Henry VII. and of the just judgments, by which Empson and 
Dudley made “the treasury to overflow with wealth,” the list 
of Roman Catholic blessings would have been complete, To be 
serious, can have upon himself 
to su , that this country enjoyed greater temporal happi- 
ness than since the | The 
Henry’s prodigal court, is a very indifferent proof of the hap- 
piness of his people. If Mr. Butler really means to maintain 
the proposition which he insinuates, he must examine the 
last Goo years of our history, and prove that the former half 
was more prosperous than the latter. Protestant bi 
will be satisfied with nothing less; but if this point be 
gained, even Protestants will own themselves vanquished, 
and give up their Bible, and common sense; give up the 
Bill of Rights and the Habeas Corpus, and return with 
gratitude to those primitive times in which Henry murdered’ 


* Birn’s Justice of Peace, title * Poor, seat. 
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hisWives according to the’ provisions of Magna:Charta, or 
levied’ taxes by his‘own authority, in spite “ of the important 
statute de tallagio non concedendo.” | 
“One word about tithes. It is true that in early times a 
fourth part, not of the tithes only, but of church property 
in general, was set apart for the use of the poor. And how 
did so good. a,custom fall into disuse ?. y the avarice of 
the regular Roman Catholic clergy. They robbed the seculars, 
the parish priests, the working men, of their livelihoods, and 
a ati the tithe of their livings to the monasteries. 
hen the wealth and corruption of those: institutions in- 
volved them in one general rum, the church lands‘and the 
appropriated tithes passed into lay hands; and nobody but 
Cobbett is absurd enough to say, that equity requires the 
clergy to maintain the poor out of the small remainder of 
their antient possessions. But Mr. Butler affirms, that im- 
mediately before the Reformation one-fourth of the tithe 
was set apart for that purpose, and refers to Burn’s Justice 
for his authority. We have searched in vain for the passage, 
and shall be much obliged to any one who will produce it: In 
the mean time! Mr, Butler may rub up his law by consultin 
-Blackstone’s Commentaries, which will tell him, Book I. 
‘ehap. IX. 6. that; “ The poor of England, till the time of 
Henry VIII. subsisted entirely upon private benevolence and 
the charity of well ‘disposed Christians ;” and-that though, 
“ by the common law, the poor were to ‘be ‘stistained 
“parsons, rectors of the church, and the parishioners, so that 
none of 'them die for default of-sustenance,” “ he finds no 
compulsory method chalked out for this purpose, but the 
poor seem to have been ‘left to such relief as the humanity 
of their neighbours would afford them.” 
“We must request the reader’s attention ‘to one more 
passage. It professes to state the spiritual advantages 
which England has reaped from the Reformation :— 


“ Her great gain, in this respect, is asserted by you in ev , 
of ‘ the k of the Church :’ I shall fact 
leave yourself to decide on the truth of your own repeated asser- 
ton, 

_“ From ‘ the Book of the Church,’ I conclude that you are a si 
cere believer in the doctrines of the established church of England, 
as they are expressed in the thirty-nine articles,—the du entic 
formulary of her faith. You ther believe all that the Roman 
Catholic church believes big) the Trinity, the Incarnatién, the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement ; but are these doctrines seri- 
ously and sincerely believed by the great body of the —_ English 
clergy or by the.great-body of the-present’EnglishJaity?. Do not 
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former, 4o use Mr. Gibbon’s- expression, sign the thirty-nine 
sarticles with a sigh, or a smile? Is a sincere and conscientious 
belief of the doctrines expressed in them, generally considered by the 
ity to be a condition for salvation ? ee a 
Indifference to the thirty-nine articles being thus universal, or at 
least very general, among those who profess themselves members of 
the established church, must not you, who deem so a de ther, 
admit that,—as the Roman Catholic church believes all is said 
in the thirty-nine articles respecting the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement,—there existed when the Re- 
formation peered, and all these articles were universally believed, 
more spiritual wisdom in England than exists in her at this time, swith 
her present scanty creed ? | 
“ Thus the balance, in respect both to temporal happiness and 
iritual wisdom, now stands ; but if you look at the period between 
e first intreduction of the Reformation and its present wera, what 
years of havoc, what disputed successions of the crown, what wars, 
what legal murders, what demoliticns of magnificent edifices, what 
destructions of manuscripts, of' printed books, of sacred and 
monuments of art; what proscriptions, what confiscations, what 
‘ealumnies, what imagi plots, and what other grmding oppres- 
sions, in every form, have often found: to extirpate the 
antient creed, and ‘to introduce .and establish the Reformation 
Surely you will acknowledge, that an. infinity, both of public and in- 
divi misery would have been spared to England, if the Reformation 
had not been carried to the extent to which,it was carried :—but, 
“ Vicisti! et vietos tendere palmas _ 
Ausonii videre!” Vinci. 
“* The Reformation, and all that is connected with it, are now esta: 
blished by,law ; and never have a vanquished people more completely 
submitted tothe conquerors, have conducted themselves with greater 
propriety, or received alleviations of their condition with greater 
gratitude, than the Roman Catholics have done: none of his Ma- 
jesty's subjects are more attached to his government. When we thitk 
of past grievances, we bless the hands wihch have removed so many 
of them; an angry feeling seldom rises, except when, as. in’* the 
Book of the Church,’ we find our religion traduced, and our ancestors 
vilified in such a manner, that we should deservedly be thought. either 
more or less than men, if we did not exert ourselves to repel the 
unmerited aggression.” _P. 170. 


The grateful and forgiving spirit of modern Roman Ca- 
tholics commands our admiration; and if they resent out 
condemnation of their forefathers, we can make great 


allowance for so natural a feeling. But we do not perceive 
the propriety of schooling Mr. Southey for his reflections 


upon defunct Papists in the page which teems with ealum- 
mes against living Protestants. Mr. Butler is indignant at 


the mention of Beckot’s frailties; heaves asigh over the 
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infirmities of- Bonner; and ‘ repels the unmerited aggres- 
sion’ of those .who ‘ vilify’ cardinals or popes. And in the 
very same breath, he accuses ‘ the great foas of the present 
English clergy’ of hypocrisy and_unbelief!! The charge.is 
scandalous and false. By preferring Mr. Butler descends 
from the, gentlemanly elevation whic he had. hitherto .main- 
tained, and places himself upon a level with Cobbett, Baines, 
and Milner. But patting the falsehood of the charge.out of 
sight, its impudence is entertaining. -Rome, the cradle..and 
nurse of infidelity, Rome, which was formerly ‘reported to 
contain more ‘atheists than all the rest of Europe, which 
within our own memory has witnessed the progress of the 
French revolution, and seen the goddess of reason wor- 
shipped by her Catholic children, ventures to tax the church 
of England with indifference, and to denounce the Reforma- 
tion as the parent of unbelief! A more flagitious or a more 
groundless accusation cannot be conceived;.it recoils with 
dentold weight upon the head of that infatuated communion 
whose champion has ventured to hurl. it, and justifiesus 
bringing our remarks abruptly. to a close, without following 
Mr. Butler (alas! no longer-the pupil of St. Francis of Sales) 
to the conclusion of his fesuitical volume,» 

Enough, however, has been said, to give the reader a gene- 
ralidea of the Book of the Roman Catholic Church. It is not 
the repository of new facts, or the result of original research: 
the ground-work is borrowed from Lingard; Mr. Butler’s 
ingenuity has been principally employed in the introduction 
of graceful sinuosities, and the removal of rugged obstruc- 
tions; the surface of the stream is smooth, but there is a deep 
and turbid under-current which exposes itself here and there 
to our view, and belies the apparent tranquillity.. The letters 
are not strictly historical, apologetical, or, crimi- 
natory ; they are skilfully compounded out of all these qua- 
lities ; and their object.is to make an impression favourable 
to Popery, and unfavourable to Protestantism, without ex- 
posing the weak points of the one, or grappling with. the 
strength of the other. From first to last, there 1s nothing 
that can be called a comparison between the doctrines 
of England and ,Rome ; there is no defence, that deserves 
the name of a defence, for the supremacy of the Pope, 
the sacrifice of the mass, prayers in an unknown tongue, 
communion under one kind,,or works of supererogation, 

here is not an attempt to.prove that the Gospel sanctions 
these things. But we are told that.Cranmer was guilty of 
€quivocatien, that.queen Elizabeth persecuted Roman-Catho- 
lics, and that Titus Oates was a liar. We are told that con- 
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fiscation was the mother of the Reformation, and that schisin 


and dissension are its offspring. Upon these miserable and 
shallow pretexts, the English people are required to believe 
that their dislike to Popery is a prejudice; that its. ancient 
establishment in this country was a blessing; and. that: it 
might now be restored with advantage. Mr. Butler conceives 
that Cranmer’s wife was a greater scandal: than Wolsey’s 
mistresses and bastards. Mr. Butler repreaches Protestants 
with robbing the church. He forgets that the unconscionable 
avarice of Papists was the great cause of confiscation, and 
that the corruptions of the priesthood ‘were its excuse. He 
forgets that when once the Reformation was settled, the 
~ rs of plunder ceased, and that the Restoration of Charles 
II. was signalized by the restoration of all the property which 
had been seized under Cromwell and the puritans. . But- 
ler reproaches us with infidelity and schism. It never occurs 
to him’to ask whether his own communion is sound ; he has 
never heard of the infidel bishops and elergy of France before 
the Revolution ; he supposes that transubstantiation is a cure 
for ticism, and that the legendary lies of Rome add 
st to the evidence of Christianity, With respect to 
schism he is equally unfortunate. The tyranny and usurpe- 
tion of the Pope is the root of that evil. The blasphemous 
title of God’s Vicar on earth, the ludicrous claim to thé 
rights and ‘nn Hed St. Peter, the-denial of justification 
through faith, and the pretended merit of good works; these 
produced, and in some measure ne excuse, the sectarianisin - 
and fanaticism of modern times. It was impossible for the 
Christian world to abjure the corruptions of Rome, without 
running in some instances into the opposite extreme. Bat 
the guilt of such errors does not lie at our door; The P 
is ‘the real author of the mischief; and the church of! Eng- 
land, which Papists more especially revile, was enabled; ‘by 
the blessing of God, and through the instrumentality of her 
beloved, calumniated and martyred Cranmer, to avoid it; 
to steer a middle course between the two extremes, and be- 
come a leader and a help to all who place themselves under 
Lastly, Mr. Butler insinuates that the temporal prosperity 
of the coaity has suffered by the Reformation. “iia does 
not appeal, in proof of the good effects of Popery, to France, 
or Italy, or Spain; in each of which: nations it -has been 
a 0) in its purity, and backed by all the power of state. 
e does not appeal to Ireland, where the countenance of 
government has been turned away, and ‘it has been: left to 
uninterrupted chain of miracles,” and-Mr.Plunkett’s: 
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‘exemplary priesthood ; but he-refers' us to,the commencement 
of — of'Henry VIII. and»prays for the return.of those 
‘halcyon’ days. He dilates with eloquence upon the.Great 
Rebellion, and attributes it .entirely to. Luther. But even 
‘there he omits to tell us that it was a Popish wife who cost 
king Charles his ‘head; that it was a Popish church which 
‘absolved his infamous son; and that it was the infatuated 
‘bigotryof our last Popish king which. finally established the 
liberties’ ‘of England, and paved the way for .its present 

et Mr Butler wishes to give the best possible specimen of 
his church, let him direct us to himself and his associates. 
For'the English Roman Catholic laity we entertain a sincere 
‘respect. ‘They ‘embrace their creed as an heir-loom from 
their ancestors, and cherish it with becoming respect.. | They 
jive'in the midst:of a:Protestant. people, and have imbibed 
‘no small portion of our sentiments. Let them cast.off the 
‘chains in which \the priesthood still binds them; let..them 
vabjure Dr. Milner, silence Dr. Baines, and read no more of 
“Dr. Lingard; let’ them: consult their own good sense, and 
defy their vicars apostolic, and doubtless they will be entitled 
‘to'as' much, consideration as any class.of seceders from, 

‘national chureh! J¥9 Set! jo Jom et of} Yo 
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Art. IX. Apology addressed to the. Travellers Club or, Anec- 
dotes.of Monkeys. 8vo. pp.183. London. , Murray, 58, 6d, 


We are by no means ashamed to. confess that the precise 
‘object of this little volume has wholly eluded our Sagacity, 
‘and that we rise from its perusal with an utter inability to 
‘discover the intention of its. author in committing it to the 
‘press. At the first glance, we imagined it to be a grave 
piece of irony; \and amusing fable of 
The Monkey .who had seen the World,’ we formed to 
‘ourselves some vague association between that harmless little 
satire, and the Travellers Club, which we supposed would be 
more fully developed as we ag but in this notion 
‘we wérte plainly wrong. The book before us (as its unpunc- 
tuated and therefore diversely-to-be-rendered title page holds 
forth), is no more than “, Apology addressed to the Travellers 
‘Chub or Anecdotes of Monkeys For what it is an apology, 
orwhy it is addressed tothe Travellers Club, we are at a loss 
‘to determine; .unless.indeed it he that.‘‘ Travellers (uf atunt ) 


tell strange things,” and that as.many strange things are told 
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im these: pages, it is om that account thought most decorous 
and appropriate that they should be dedicated to: travellers;,. 

Be this as it may; some of the stories, are. worth telling 
again; and moreover they are told with such irresistible 
simplicity, and meet either with such hearty attestation from 
their recounter himself, or-at least with such, a hearty wish 
that the reader, if ever he in turn recounts.them; should afford 


his attestation, that without stopping farther to consider the. 


reasons which: heve aetuated the writer}, or to maquire) into 
the foundation of his pretensions to veracity, we. shall. freely 
borrow from his narratives as we 

The idea of his work, as the author informs usin the outset, 


was suggested by that most interesting; and, as. we beheve,,in. 


most points well accredited, publication, Bingley’s Aninad 
Biography... There is also an untranslated French book; 
Jocquot, which in some degree: has: anticipated his, present 
purpose, but it is wholly different im, its. details, Jumping 
at once without longer preliminary, za medias res, he 


to acquaint us with habits of monkeys: in. 


ifferent relations and cireumstances. . One of these, on 
shipboard, had gota sly trick of stealing preserved. apricots, 


The’ captain; in order to cure him, had, plentifully; desed: 


a jar of these sweatmeats with manna. , The»beast havi 


swallowed the bait, as if aware of the stratagem by which 


he had suffered, appeared determined upon revenge; and 


having observed the purpose to which the quarter-galleries. 


were dppropriated, he kept his seat in one of them. as.long 


as he was undér the influence of the drug, and was cr: : 


” 


only by breaking down the bulk-head. In order to “ steady 


him, the captain, with whom he was a great favourite, pro- 
cured him a wife; buttheir domestic peace scarcely outlasted, 
the honey-moon. One fine day, during a summer cruise, the. 


traitor decoyed his cara sposa to the end of the foretop gallant 


yard, and here pretending to shew her something at sea;:he 


slipped his hand under her tail, and adroitly canted her 
overboard. The whole crew were -horror-st at this deli- 
berate murder, with the exception of’a French captain, then 


on board as a prisoner, who remarked, with a quiet shrug; 


** Parbleu, ce drole-la a beaucoup de caractére!” | 
Another monkey, on board ship, used to make an unhappy 

beat his particular but, twitching out each separate hait 

which was matted by tar or pita, and lifting up his- eyelids 


whenever he caught him asleep on deck, as if to ascertam 
the fact. His favourite position was on the -foretop; from: 


which he used to make signals with great energy, chattering 
loudly whenever any vessel was m sight, and indicating it 
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Apolbay-addressed\to the Travellers Club. 
ditection by ‘intelligible ‘signs. He died from an: unlucky 
effort’ of imitation: having observed’ the process: by which 
a sick offiter made“his tea, and soon after. having: by acci- 
dent’ been: left alone in the gun room, he infused e-paper. of 
tobacco into the pot, and killed himself by the decoction... . 
Phere are other animals besides Geese which merit national 
gratitude’; and: if Gibraltar may be considered to: England 
what! the @apitoline Hill was to Rome, the angenteus: anser 
would:riot be the only saviour’ of the State to which a statue 
has been erected.’ wen yet we may live to see the monkey 
receive due honour;' and’ on the strength of the followi 
anecdotes, the day may come on which’ the public oor wil 
be diverted from the site of the present bronze Achilles, to 

Effivies sacri nitet aurea. 

‘The author of the book before us, who is clearly an dld 

soldier, speaks of thé occurrence which lie relates; and'which 

is obscurely alltidéd to’ in Drinkwater’s narrative of the siege, 

as falling within his own personal knowledge. A few weeks 

before the memorable sally, the Spaniards had concerted a 

surprize’ upon One lof our outposts, which could not have 

failed of success, if, in their advance, they had not had to 

| pass w party of monkeys, who by their loud screams. alarmed 

The next anecdote, thotgh on: the ‘same scene, draws 
 soméwhat more largely’on ourcredulity. 

| « When, Lord Howe came out to our relief he ‘brought with 

amongst other re-infdrcements, the twenty-fifth regiment’ of 

Shortly ‘after the ednclusiom of" peace, a’ of officers be- 

longing’ to this corps; were amusing themselves with whiting-fishi 

atthe back of the rock; but were disturbed and obliged to shi 

their ground, from being pelted from above, they did not know by 

whdm. At last, however, they gained a station, where they, were 

left in peace, and’ where they caught plenty of fish. At this time 

officers rowed their. ashore, eft it upon. the 
beach, hurrying where their duty called them, pony ; 

“ On their return, their surprize was excessive, to find their boat 

beached, not half so high as they had left it, and at some little 
distance from its former position. ' Their amazement was increased, 

on examining their tackle, to find some hooks baited, which had 
been left bare, and to see thé disposition of many’ things ‘altered. 

The cause was afterwards explained. An officer of Hanoverian 

grenadiers, who was amusing Inmself with a solitary walk, happened 

to.be close observer of animal and vegetable:nature,.,-Thisi man, 

beating the chatter of monkeys, stole upon.a party of young ones, 
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were so employed, arrived two or three old ones who drove the 
youngsters away, and then remained secretly observing the pro- 
ceedings of the whiting-fishers. — 
@ The fishers having beached their boat and retired, the monkeys 
apparently deemed the time was come for turning their observation 
to account. They accordingly launched the boat, put to sea, 
baited their hooks and ed to work. Their sport was small, 
as might be antici , from the impatient nature of the animals; 
but what few fish they caught, were hauled up with infinite exulta- 
tion, When they were tired, they landed, placed the boat (as 
nearly as they could) in her old position, in the friendly spirit on 
which I have before remarked, and went up the rock with their 
game.” P. 29. 
Crossing over the straits, we are presented with a story 
which we think we have before found in other Facetia. 


‘ A man, who had been a muleteer at Cadiz, and who afterwards 
established himself as a barber at Gibraltar, in the spirit of rest- 
lessness shifted to Ceuta, and having invested a very small capital, 
of which he was possessed, in the purchase of those woven red caps, 
which form the crown of the turban throughout Turkey and Africa, 
set out alone, to seek his fortune, in the interior of the country. 

“ He was off long before sunrise, and reached a wood before the 
noon-tide heat became insufferable. This period of the day is, (as 
is well known,) in hot countries, appropriated to repose. He ac- 
cordingly opened the valise, which contained the treasure of red 
caps, put on one of them instead of his hat, and stretched himself 
“9 etre He slept comfortably till the sun was somewhat low 
in the horizon, when imagine his horror, at waking, to ive the 

eys in red caps! 
__* They had seen the Spaniard put on his, and, as soon as he was 
asleep, had, one and all, followed his example. The poor Spa- 
niard, with all the iculation of his country, cursed his hard fate, 
stamped with vexation, and cast his red cap on the ground. When 
—blessed and unexpected result!—all the monkeys did the same, 
and the happy man repossest himself of his treasure.” P. 39. 

Of the circumcision and vaccination of monkeys, far be it 
from us to express any doubt. We firmly believe in the 
Italian female monkey who, whenever she wa8 vexed of 
offended, ran to the chimney, and, out of spite, thrust the 
end of her tail into the fire. The spirit, if not the letter of 
this action may be observed eve rt in animals claiming 
a far higher rank in the standard of nature than is as yet 
allotted to monkeys. The Irish monkey, whom we shall next 
mention, was too wise to burn himself. 

“ He had seen his master and mistress lying in bed with their 
heads reposing on the pillow, and had treasured the circumstance ia 


f oe es who were pelting the fishers from behind some rocks. While 
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his:recollection: he turned it to an odd account. Being present 
when the bedchamber was prepared for their reception, he secreted 
himself till the maid was gone, then opened the bed-clothes, laid 
the two lighted toilette-candles carefully on the bed, with their 
wicks upon the pillow, and tucked them up in form. The bed fur- 
niture - was, as may be imagined, soon in a blaze, and the smell of 
anw mode 7 

seemed. some. notion of. the result of his experi~ 
; for he posted himself near the door, and, on the. first i 
on Pte servants, sprang out; overturning the first who entered. 
the bed-room in his 
er ey played a trick of something of the same 

ription 

“ This monkey, lived in the service of a small millinér j in Dublin. 
In the Same room with him, was a basket of kittens, and his mistress 
had put upon the fire’ some sort of soup or porridge with mutton 

‘The monkey: fished out these and ate put the 

poor kittens in their 


But. monkey s,.1f, all. that. has been said of them i is 
(and -who, is, there shall, prove. its falsehood?) exercise their 
superiority of mstanet in.social as wellas i in acta 


» munire ee ponere 
A Dane, ashaee. papers. were | urchased, by the late Lord Mel- 
ville, stated, that having fled from the. of Good. Hope, 
in consequence of an. unjust charge of peculation brought 
ar him by the old Dutch government, he penetrated due 
through the interior of Africa, till he reached the 


coast. Among other marvels he arrived ata town 


room. 


at in, ening 
he was said to have specified with great 
as accurately as I can, the 
n he wes arrested, and, to. his great qurprist, by 
what he called a swarm of tailless monkeys, inhabiting a sort of 
wigwam of low hovels. He described the supposed monkeys as 
communicating amongst each other, in guttural and other indé- 
scribable sounds, which were, I suppose, what are denominated 
palatic. He spoke of them as living on roasted roots, ‘as pursuing 
Fi ha as acquainted with a homely description of architecture; 
sao) wall rat upon 
Probably been a sailor) called small rafts upon wheels. «- 
“ The first act of this people of pigmies was to strip 
tds Dh servant, pl te poy tem 


in their works. For P they were each furnished 
two of these flat barrows ated together, which they were compelled 
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to wheel; their strength being apparently calculated by the inhabi- 
tants as double their own. 

« After some weeks arnt in this melancholy employment, master 
and man contrived to effect their escape.” P. go. 


The writer of this volume contends, and as we think, on 
ounds, for the probability of this narrative, which, it 
must be admitted, looks at first as if it had been coined in 
the mint of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto or Sir John Maundeville, 
We will furnish him with a fresh argument in support of the 
Dane. Ifthe monkeys were not, in fact, real, original and 
nuine monkeys, but a horde of Bosjemen, may they not 
descendants of the same Lilliputian race, avdges 
daccoves avdpav, Whom the Nasamonians encountered in 
their trip into the interior of Africa (Herod. 11.32.) These spoke 
a language unknown to the maritime tribes, and lived in a 
city civas TO usyados icous. If the Dane 
had but mentioned the colour of the complexion of his mon- 
keys, we have little doubt that we should have found, even 
on this point, the modern discoverer and the Father of His- 
tory mutually confirming each other’s veracity. 

Tear what Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, tells of the 
forethought of these animals. They seize serpents behind 
the head, grind their teeth out against a stone, and having 
thus rendered them harmless, toss them as playthings to 
their children. Hear Tavernier’s relation of the confederacy 
of monkeys, which nearly wrought him so much ill. 


* ¢ The famous M. Tavernier tells us that, returning from 2 
with the English president to Surat, they passed within four or five 
leagues of Amenabad, through a little forest of mangoes. ‘ We 
saw here (says he) a vast number of very large apes, male and fe- 
male, many of the latter having their young in their arms. We 
were each of us in our coaches, and the English president stopt his, 
to tell me that he had a very fine new gun, and knowing that I was 
a good marksman, desired me to try it by shooting one of the apes. 
One of my servants, who was a native of the country, made a sign 
to me not to do it; and I did all that was in my power to dissuade 
the gentleman from his design; but to no purpose: for he imme- 
diately levelled his piece sad chet ashe ape, who fell through the 

nes of the tree on which she was sitting, her young ones 
tumbling, at the same time, out of her arms, upon the ground. 
We  Pipaeaany saw that happen which my servant apprehended, for 
all the apes, to the number of sixty, came immediately down from 
the trees and attacked the president's coach with such fury, that 
they must infallibly have destroyed him, if all who were present had 
not flown to his relief, and by drawing up the windows, and posting 
all the servants about the coach, protected him from their resent- 
ment. I must confess, I was not alittle afraid, though they did 
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not offer to meddle with me, because they were very large and of 
incredible strength, and their fury was so great, that they pursued 
the president's coach for nearly three leagues.’ P. 115. 


Hear, in conclusion, an instance of deliberation in the 
Gibraltar monkeys, which is scarcely to be excelled in our 
own Courts of law. 


“ Lord Heathfield, then General Elliott, had ordered a very 
small advanced post to be established on a part of the rock hitherto 
undisturbed by military operations ; and the officer commanding it, 
had received directions to conceal his little party with the greatest 

‘< The post was taken possession of at night, and the men, ambushed 
in the hollow of an overhanging crag, were the more easily hidden, 
in that a Sirocco had just risen, driving wreaths of mist before it, as 
thick as those which issue from the mouths of a battery. 

* While they were thus lying under cover, a party of monke 
was seen advancing with an old gray-headed baboon, careful 
guarded in the centre. They arrived, halted, and detached their 

isoner to a small distance ; where he remained between two mon- 
whe had the charge of him. The rest formed a sort of court, 
before which an advocate evidently accused the prisoner of some 
offence, he weeping, screaming, and frequently interrupting the 
attorney-general. Indeed, the proceedings seem to have been 
altogether irregular ; for the officer represented judges, advocate and 
prisoner, as all chattering together. 

“ At length, however, an old monkey, who, the soldiers insisted, 
was the Chief Justice of the woods, screamed louder than the rest, 
and the prisoner was instantly hurried off and precipitated over 
a projecting rock. 

“ Our people were much scandalized at this proceeding, bein 
convinced that the old baboon was too helpless to have deserv 
his punishment, and that he was sacrificed, under some false accu- 
sation, to prevent his being burthensome to his parish!” P. 16g. 

These anecdotes may be startling to the dignity of human 
nature: and man, in his pride, may perhaps be more in- 
clined to admit the sppectiiiens with which the half-reasoning 
elephant has sometimes evinced his intellectual superiority, 
than those of the Pongo and the Marmazet. But the fact, 
we believe, must nevertheless be received. This is not the 
first time in which the resemblance has been exhibited, and 
we must be content, after all, to acknowledge, with Ennius, 


Simia quam similis turpissima bestia nobis. 
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Ant. X.—Lisbon in the years 1821, 1822, and 1823. By 
Marianne Baillie. In Two Volumes. London. Murray, 
8vo. 15s. 1824. 


Ir is with the most unfeigned pleasure that we perceive, 
and with the most willing readmess that we acknowledge, 
a great improvement in the fair authoress of these volumes, 
since her first appearance before the public. On that occa- 
sion (Brit. Critic, Aug. 1819), we took the hberty (certainly 
with no il} will, and therefore we hope with no occasion for 
offence) to point out a few particulars which struck us as 
demanding notice of disapproval. We are scarcely vain 
enough to attribute the better taste (and we apply this word 
to matters of grave and serious import, as ‘well as to. the 
contexture of style), which pervades the eee work, to 
any effect produced by our admonition ; perhaps it may 
be more fairly assigned to that corrective power which a good 
mind, for the most part, possesses in itself; which sooner or 
later is brought into operation, unless it is checked by the 
obstinacy of pride; and whjch, if time is happily allowed it, 
succeeds in the end in making the crooked straight, and the 
rough places plain. Certain it is that Mrs. Baillie, who 
appeared in her “ First Impressions” to be in some danger 
of becoming an esprit fort, and a liberale, has now eman- 
cipated herself from those ugly prejudices which so often 
beset very young and very ardent temperaments ; and instead 
of shewing her contempt for the opinions of the good and 
wise, like Lady Morgan, more and more in every new publi- 
cation, she now approaches Religious topics with piety, and 
descants on Politics without anathematizing all established 
authority. 

It is a standing literary maxim, that no published letters 
should ever have been written for publication. Those of 
Walsh perhaps are an exception; but these clearly were 
never committed to the postman, and were indeed addressed 
een NON mistresses. The coquetrieg of Pope, who wrote 
to correspondents of flesh and blwod, is well known; 
and the pious fraud by which, through the medium of a cler- 
pe * gown, and a lawyer’s band, he tossed the bait to 

€ avaricious greediness of Curll, was easily detected, in 
spite of the Poet’s subsequent shew of anger. From his 
ume to our own we scarcely recollect any epistolary col- 
lection, which accident, the surreptitious arts of some covet- 
ing bookseller, or the tender violence of admiring friends, has 
not forced to the press, much to the discomfiture of the 
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reluctant (ixwy aexovr: ds and resisting writer. Mrs. Baillie 
is not to be blamed for continuing in the fashion ; and as 
she says, in her Preface, that “ it will be easily perceived” 
that her Letters were not written for publication, we will not 
endeavour to take a more difficult view of them. 

It was in June 1821, that Mr. and Mrs. Baillie and. their 
infant boy arrived in Lisbon, where Mr. Baillie had an official 
appointment. Their first abode was in Buenos Ayres, a 
suburb which is the favourite resort of the English, from its 
comparative want of filth. Alas! in Lisbon, Jove himself 
would find no Goddess to “ minister with purest hands ” to 
him, and we cannot wonder if the complaints are both loud 
and numerous which an elegant and delicate Englishwoman 
is compelled to utter at the indescribable abomination of this 
most foul of cities. The season at which the travellers com- 
menced their residence, was peculiarly interesting in a politi- 
cal light. The King was expected every moment from the 
Brazils, and on the qth of July he tow ry The Monarch 
returned to his European throne, under the protection of two 
Russian-ships, and an English frigate; and the Cortes, as 
soon as he entered the Tagus, informed him that he could 
not be permitted to set foot on shore, unless he confirmed 
and sanctioned their proceedings. To all these demands 
he gave perhaps an unwilling, but certainly not a tardy 
consent. 

In a few days after the arrival of the King, Mrs. Baillie 
removed to Cintra. The party travelled in a sége, an open 
two-wheeled carriage, resembling those in the prints to Gil 
Blas, crazy, ill-contrived, and shabby, and drawn by two 
horses, one of which was in shafts. The luggage was piled 
inside, and grated piteously against the flayed and indented 
shins of the passengers. The wheels were never greased, for 
their noise is supposed to keep off evil spirits from man and 
beast. Jangling, shattering and jolting over a rude and 
harrow pave, under the guidance of a gaunt swarthy postilion, 
in a loose chamois doublet, and rusty hat, they performed 
fifteen miles in four hours. Cintra, when reached, proved to 
be a Paradise ; all oranges and lemons, lavender, rosema 
and carnations, wood strawberries and red raspberries, palm 
hedges, lettuces, wild bees, singing birds, and blue sky. 
Mrs. Baillie is a poetess, and she celebrated her entrance into 
these delights, by some very pleasing lines, descriptive of the 

uties Sscncrentiontil and many more. | 

The Portuguese have odd customs; the women wear very 
scanty petticoats, if any; none wear night caps, and several 
sleep stark naked: they bring up children on a pap of bread, 
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water, — and rancid oil: they sleep upon boards, and 
ma eir aunts if they please: eat hot beef steaks 
and fish for breakfast, to which the ladies add a large thick 
slice of hot leavened bread, strewed with salt and pepper, 
soaked in vinegar, seasoned highly with garlic, and swimming 
in oil. They pick their teeth very much ; two palitos, slips of 
orange or myrtle wood, being set by each persons plate at 
' UF dinner ; but they pass whole days without washing or shaving; 
eae they keep fowls apparently for little other purpose than to 
ies j breed fleas. Their chambermaids wear diamond ear-rings 


when in full dress; and Mrs. Baillie has seen a huckstress 
in her booth, with briliant drops which nearly touched her 
’ collar bones. In the palace of the Condeca d’A., a river 
“ flows through the middle of the kitchen, from which it is the 
ie common practice of the cook to catch such fish as are ordered 
: for dinner, a few moments before they are served up. All hus- 
bands go out with their wives in — and no other male 

is permitted to enter the carriage, however near his relation- 

ship may be. | 


ioe « At the house of a nobleman in this neighbourhood, I observed 
Pa a singular ceremony: every master has an arrangement with his 
servants relative to the arrival of the guests ;—if a carriage with one 
gentleman in it appears in the court yard, the porter rings a sonorous 
bell once, the master hears it but perhaps does not rise from his seat, 
as it announces only the arrival of an individual, who is not con- 
sidered to be a man of any particular consequence; if the bell 
Be, sounds twice, he will generally rise, for this means that a grandee is 
coming; but when the warning stroke is thrice repeated he always 
leaves the room to meet the visitor at the door of the house, for then 
it isa lady who arrives.” Vol, II. p. 3. 


‘ 


They build their best sitting rooms immediately over theit 
3 stables, and crowd them with doors, that in which Mrs. Baillie 
| lived at Buenos Ayres had two windows and six doors, none 
4 of which would shut close. The ladies Jook out of their bal- 
ee conies all morning, and sit cross legged on the floor, and tell 
a% | stories with their maid servants all evening. Living in the 


midst of the most nauseating fumes, they dislike all fragrant 


q 

i waters except eau de cologne, and particularly object to the 
{ hoe smell ofa geranium. At the funeral of the Himsa dowager, 
2 who had been dead six years, and had been brought over from 
the Brazils, without being embalmed, two of the young 
Princesses were appointed to dress her corpse. When it was 
taken out of the coffin for this purpose, one of them fainted 
; twice. The other persevered, and assisted by her ladies, re- 
4 itor clothed the body in a black robe, a dress cap, gloves, shoes 
Be gt and stockings, and some splendid orders on the breast. 
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The King, though compelled to yield to the Cortes in mat- 
ters of serious import, would make no surrender of etiquette. 
On entering one of the state apartments, he observed chairs 
set there, an unusual circumstance in a royal palace. The 
attendants answered his inquiries as to their destination, by 
saying, that they were intended for the use of the Cortes, 
when they came to pay their duty to his Majesty, “ The 
Cortes,” he replied quickly, “ take them away instantly! 
No person shall ever use a chair in my presence.” All the 
Royal family are approached on the knee, and some ladies 
assured Mrs. Baillie, that the fatigue of a visit to the Queen 
and Princesses was so great, in consequence of their being 
obliged to remain kneeling as long as these illustrious per » 
sonages chuse to prclong the conversation, that they usually 
went to bed on quitting the Royal presence. In the streets 
every body of how exalted rank soever, dismounts and salutes 
them as they pass. 

On Mrs. Baillie’s return to Buenos Ayres, she was present 
ata ball given on the 26th of January 1822, to celebrate the 
first sitting of the Cortes. The Directors ventured upon an 
experiment hitherto unthought of in Portugal; that of invit- 
ing the King and Royal family. His Majesty gave a trouble- 
somely ambiguous answer, muito ebrigado senhores, muito 
obrigado ; he had never been present before at any public 
assembly, save an opera and a church feast. His party, the 
Corcundas, were outrageous at the proposed contamination of 
his dignity; wagers were laid to a large amount, that he 
would not go; and great pains were taken to prevent his 
attendance, by anonymous letters threatening a gunpowder 
treason. Nevertheless he did go, and Mrs, Baillie’s account of 
the solemnity is so vividly and strikingly given, that we 
cannot refrain from extracting the whole of it. 


“ At seven o'clock, we left our hotel, and arrived safely at the 
scene of action, having passed through Lisbon, the whole of which 
was illuminated, (even to the topmost story of each house,) and 
large bonfires lighted in the principal squares. ‘The population were 
all abroad, decked in their holiday finery, many of the women in the 
lower classes treading, as usual, the muddy pavement in white satin 
sli ; the carriages were flying about in all directions, the horse 

ice steadily arranging every thing according to order, with drawn 
swords, but civil and conciliatory demeanour, guns firing, and the 
bells of every convent and cdhutch ling most tremendously ; when 
we entered, the spectacle was really charming ; the staircase is par- 
ticularly fine, and on this evening it appeared like the entrance to an 
enchanted palace ; the ballustrades and pillars were wreathed with 
the freshest flowers, and costly vases, ranged on each side of every 
landing place, were filled with the rarest and most beautiful plants ; 
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the pavement of the outer court was also thickly strewed with rose- 
, lavender, and other aromatics, newly gathered, which tram- 
pled beneath the feet of the horses and servants, diffused a delight- 
i and refreshing odour. High over our heads, in the hall, fronting 
the entrance gate, was a transparent painting of Justice, holding the 
balance with an even hand, while a figure of love presented a 
volume to the spectators, on which was inscribed “ Constituicao ;” an 
armed warrior on either side supported this painting; on their 
shields they bore the words “ Cortes,” and “ Don Joao Sesto:” 
two doors at the top of the staircase led, one to the suite of dancing 
rooms, the other to the private erg in which supper was pre- 
red for the King and his family alone; and each was concealed 


ashamed of expressing their pleasurable feelings. Soft music (from 
the opera of la Festa de Rosa) resounded as the doors opened, and 
a wore a of dazzling magnificence was discovered ; an immense 
assemblage of persons splendidly dressed, among whom were the 
‘six directors, habited in court suits of blue velvet, relieved with 
white, being the constitutional colours ; the latter were indefatigable 
in their polite attentions to the company, who perpetually arrived in 
endless succession, so as to render their office no sinecure. One of 
them immediately advanced, and taking me from under the protec- 
tion of my husband, led me into an anti-room, where he assigned 
me a place amidst a crowd of ladies, who were ranged in rows, three 
and four ros ces gentlemen all standing,) awaiting the arrival of 
the King, who was then at the opera, from whence he had arranged 
to come to the ball. After waiting full two hours, a message arrived | 
from the royal box, which put the directors into a bustle, and all 


Carlos. I could perceive an evident though repressed feeling of 
ome nae doubt at this information, and one or two of the liberal 

y who sat near me, began audibly to murmur an indignant 
apprehension that the King would, after all, delight in dssappoint- 


up the constitutional hymn, the directors went 


y full ‘curtains of rich crimson velvet. lady patronesses and 
+ fRHe directors of fetes in London, all this would have appeared a matter 
ie of course, and nothing more than what they were in the habit of 
Paige seeing every season; but in the eyes of the Portugueze, it was novel 
. 4 as well as elegant ; I confess, for my own part, that the effect which 
i begee the fragrance and brilliancy of the roses and other flowers produced 
Be: upon my senses, was indescribably exhilirating. I believe I ex- 
Lael pressed my delight too audibly, which might perhaps have led 
‘hae a London circle to have set me down at once as a country cousin; 
ie@ but I do not oped those panes who would have viewed the scene 
es with apathy; the English alone, among civilized nations, feel fF 
4 4 : 7 © ladies into a flutter of expectation; “ E} Rey, el Rey!” burst 
oh ha from every lip—but no ! it was only a gentleman of the court, who 
; : ; brought tidings that his Majesty intended to stay the ballet at San 
i : id _. “ At length, the noise of his heavy coach was heard, resembling 
4 4 the dull lumbering sound of a hearse; then a thundering roll of 
: jae the drums, and the loud pealing of bells; and while the musicians.in 
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forth in a body, to receive the sovereign at the foot of the stairs, 
from whence they conducted him into an anti-chamber, to rest. for 
a few minutes upon a gold and crimson velvet throne, erected for 
the purpose. 
interval, Don Joao, acco ln tp cy is second son, Don Miguel, 
(the eldest havi w, as regent in the Rrazils, 
his married daughter, aknow, of Spain, the’ 
— a sma and his little grandson, child of the wi- 
through the anti-room in which we. sat, 
the and ladies in waiting. The moment 
they had Aas themselves upon their elevated seats at the ie of 
the ball room, the dancing commenced with great spirit; the : 
of course, all rose as they passed, and both gentlemen and ladies (at 
least those who were personally known to them) kissed their cea 
as they moved through the glittering ranks which opened with oe 
culty to afford them a passage, 

“ The king was dressed in a scarlet uniform covered with die- 
monds, and rendered more ceremonious by a sort of scarf drapery, 
Sensing from his shoulder, being the ribbon of the principal 

ers: we had both seen him before; indeed, my husband had 
been presented by the English minister only a few days previous, 
therefore we were aware of the difference in the usual expression.of 
5 his countenance, and that which ap this evening. Terror 
4 (extreme, evident, but gradually yielding to: the encouraging influ- 
3 ence of female beauty and the general respectful devotion of manner 
a exhibited by the gentlemen,) was ‘its predominant character. Don 
‘Miguel walked next: a thin slight youth, with pale and rather 
‘elegant features, from which, however, every ray of in 
seemed banished: solemn, upright, and immoveable; when once 
seated, he had the air of a statue or an automaton... The little 
grandson was, this evening, very tired and sleepy, and .as. he, sat 
rched up in state. by his royal er's side, with his small 
gig om ey hgh ad uno uncomfortable seat, I longed to 
| the power of carrying him off to bed. Six cham- 
wate stood ranged behind this regal group, dressed in scarlet 
coats embroidered with gold, with outrageously long waists, which 
‘made them appear all back and stomach. ‘Their various orders, 
stars, and collars really dazzled the eye, and they appeared mp wil 
ther so loaded with finery, and so stiff with embroidery, that they 
could hardly turn their heads, or make use of their limbs ;. perfect 
; specimens of the ancient courtier—stiffened, cramped, confined and | 
: unnatural. The dress of the ladies was splendid, and their jewels of 
incredible beauty and ‘value. The venerable Don Bernardo. Paes 
led me to view the royal supper table, to which, gy anay 
etiquette, no person is admitted but the family of 
I leaned on the old man’s oBered arm, I really paused to admire my 


supporter, for he is the 
that Lisbon now affords. 


The royal banquet was not particularly magnificent ; and: the 
appointments of the table were some gold knivas ant forks, 
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ee and a set of alabaster vases crowned, a l'antique, with roses: the 
Oe tae was fitted up with white muslin, so as to resemble a tent. 
early, leaving Don Joao viewing the dancers, and 

ie. I learnt that every thing concluded amicably and prosperously ; the 
| ing went quietly to bed, instead of being blown up, and the ultra 
i ae faction will, I hope, suffer him to retain the tranquillizing conviction, 
: that his life is perfectly safe from the bloody designs of a Constitu- 
tional government !—Adieu.” Vol. II. p. 33- 

To go to Lisbon without witnessing an earthquake, is 
scarcely worth while. Mrs. Baillie pacmps was present 
attwo. Both, however, were slight ; only sufficient to shake 
the beds, rattle the windows, clap the doors, and knock the 
candles out of their sockets. But these i. of Nature 
were trifling compared with the political convulsions to which 
this unhappy country was exposed. | Mrs. Baillie was still in 
Lisbon (May 1823) when the young Prince, Don Miguel, 
Ep disgusted by the faction which surrounded his father, fled 
Ree from the palace and betook himself to the revolting troops. 
| The king in consequence was immediately declared 4 
| Absoluto, and the iiberals in their turn were discontented. 
ae The Royal family made a grand entry into Lisbon, on the 
$e return of the Prince. The Princesses were clothed in the 

| military uniforms of colonels, with a petticoat attached ; and 
the whole party celebrated Ze Dewm at the cathedral. 


“ The King has had the good policy to enact a farce, called 
“ak * The Reconciliation,” a few days ago. He went in state to the 
Ramallao, to bring back the Queen in triumph, to hold a drawing- 
room at the palace of Queluz, and placing her in the same carriage 
with himself, (a circumstance which has not occurred for the last 
gis twenty years,) embraced and kissed her cheek ; upon entering the 
neighbourhood of Queluz, they were met by the whole of a most 

brilliant court, and an immense concourse of the people. The latter, 

taking off the horses, drew the royal carriage as far as the gates of 

# the palace, and the former followed. an foot, in grand procession. Their 
: Majesties, upon alighting, again kissed each other, before all the 


mo assembly, and then proceeded, hand in hand, to the audience cham- 
oie 8 ber, where such numerous “ beije maos” (kissing of hands upon 
i presentation) took place, that the ceremony was not concluded 
‘ p ‘ under six hours. Several ladies, who were present, assured me that 
; five: they dropped into a deep sleep the instant they entered their car- 
aa rages, on coming away, completely worn out by fatigue and 
exhaustion.” Vol. LI. p. 181. 
Balls, fetes and illuminations without end succeeded. Sir 
a Robert Wilson came into the Tagus, was arrested and deprived 
i aes of his order of the Tower and the Sword. The Queen was “in. 
Bisteg a terrible state of temper.” Sir George Nayler arrived. with 
A i . the Garter, and the King was so impatient for the investiture 
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that he peremptorily ordered his surgeon to cure a sore leg 
under which he laboured; several days earlier than they 
jected ; but before this desired»ceremony could take place 

rs. Baillie, to the great joy of her heart, once again set sail 
for England. It is most refreshing to turn from the sickly 
and unnatural preference which most travellers affect to 
feel for their foreign abodes, to the simple and affectionate 
delight with which Mrs. Baillie contemplates her return 
home. 

We have omitted sundry visits to nunneries, and conven- 
tual anecdotes, as they are such as may be found abundantl 
in similar publications. One or two instances of the extent of 
the prevalent superstition, may, however, be cited; and they 
are such, be it remembered, as may be expected to exist in 
every country which professes the Roman Catholic religion. 
A person who had been urged to pray directly to God, in- 
stead of indirectly addressing him through the saints, replied 
as follows :— 


“ It is proper and right, (said he,) to apply to the saints, when 
we want any thing; they are in favour with God, and can (if the 
are pleased with our offerings) obtain for us every good gift. With 
regard to addressing ourselves to God himself, that wou be a very 
unwise method of proceeding: would any prudent person present a 
request to the king, when he knows that his ear is open only to the 
persuasions and representations of the fidalgos who surround him ? 
now the saints are God's fidalgos and therefore we pray to 
them.” Vol. I. p. 92. 

“ A woman in the lower class of society, being oppressed by the 
weight of some family misfortune, went to one of the churches te 
pray; she was found by this priest upon her knees, pouring out her 
— to that Almighty Redeemer, who alone is able to save! 
“Why do you pray to Jesus Christ?” said he: “ apply rather to 
such and such saints, for they are so powerful in heaven, that they 
are able to do every thing for you, and may ask whatever they choose 
of Jesus Christ, who dares not refuse them!” Vol. I. p. 52 - 


A discovery of great importance to religion, (if we may so 
abuse the word), was made during Mrs. Baillie’s residence. 


“ At the distance of a few miles from hence is a certain field, in © 
which a peasant boy was chasing a rabbit ; the animal crept into an 
aperture in the side of a bank, closely followed by a dog; the boy, 
surprised to find that the latter did not return, determined to ascer- 
tain what had happened to prevent it, and, accordingly, groped his 
way into the bank, through the same narrow entrance; what was 
his astonishment, upon finding himself in a sort of cave, or her- 
mitage, at the upper end of which he beheld an image of the virgin! 

discovery was soon made public, and the miracles to 
be worked by this image go on daily increasing ; all ranks of persons 
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hastening to the spot, and it is asserted, among other popular 
tales that fee the boy first entered the cave, he found both the 
rabbit and dog upon their knees in devout adoration of the image.” 
Vol. IL. p. 112. 


_ & Every creature in Lisbon and its environs is hastening to pay 
due adoration at the shrine of the newly discovered virgin, who is 
about four inches long, and being found, as I before mentioned, in 
acaye near this place, is denominated Nossa Sen- 
hora da Barracca,” (our lady of the cave.) Here, every evening, 
a friar descants upon the miracles said to have been performed by 
her; and a small book, descriptive of them, has been published by 
authority. The image is already covered with costly ornaments, 
among which are, a crown set with brilliants, and numerous gold 
chains; the gifts of those votaries who are able to afford such 
demonstration of their faith. An aged fidalga, and somewhat fanci- 
ful withal, living in this neighbourhood, and who has been bed- 
ridden for years past, has caused herself to be carried to the cave, 
and has in consequence, (as she declares,) recovered the use of her 
limbs ; the circumstance being well authenticated, affords additional 
om of the extraordinary power of the imagination in nervous and 
ypochondriac complaints. The Queen goes in grand state this 
evening, and makes an offering of a silver lamp. The field resembles 
an immense fair, and restaurateurs regularly attend in their booths, 
to provide for the refreshment of the company. Last night, there 
were no less than thirty carriages upon the ground, and it is common 
to see more than a thousand of the peasantry and townspeople u 
their knees, at one time, surrounding the mouth of the cave. The 
friars have thought proper to declare, that a. balsamic fragrance 
flows constantly from es: image; and though there is always a 
strong smell of garlic and oil in the grotto, it is the fashion, upon 
entering, to exclaim, “ What a delicious odour!” I ought to tell 
u, that the Senhora is not very easy of access, as the entrance of 
cave is so narrow, that persons are under the necessity of 
squeezing themselves in, creeping upon the hands and knees, and 


the heat of the interior is so insupportable, that several women have 
fainted.” Vol. Il. p. 128. 


The king, queen and royal family, accompanied by the 
minister of state, went in solemn procession to the cave, 
and there paid their devotions to the newly found image, ex- 
pressing a grateful belief that the recent political change 
was retin to her benign influence. 

One other story is almost too piguant for our pages; we 
give it, however, to show the extent of profaneness to which 
mnpenestien united with pride may lead its votaries. It is 
on } necessary to premise, that puritana is not a religious 
sou os sat but is applied to those families whose blood has 
never been contaminated by any plebeian alliance. 


* Once on atime then, it happened, that a knot of puritana dames 
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were discussing the subject of who was, or who was not, properly 
ualified for the high honour of their acquaintance. ‘ If the Virgin 
haey were alive,’ said one, ‘ we could not visit her, you know, on 
account of her plebeian rank in life.’ ‘ I can hardly decide,’ re- 
lied another—‘ she is entitled to our adoration dead or alive.’ At 
ngth the matter was settled to the satisfaction of everybody, by 
the fiat of an ancient Marqueza, the oracle of the party.—‘ Yes,’ 
said she, ‘ we might visit the Virgin, on account of her being so 
highly connected; she is, you know, ‘ the Mother of G—d!’” 
Vol. II. p. 232. 


Mrs. Baillie for the most part writes feelingly and in- 
telligibly, and it is only now and then that some mistaken 
tawdriness or sublimities deform her style. She should not 
tellus, that ‘“ the pale demon of consumption may here plume 
her spectral wings, and grin a ghastly smile of complacence ;” 
nor, that “ these iron times are chilled by the freezy in- 
fluence of the sneering demon of ultra refinement.” In 
justice, however, we must add, that these flights are few, and 
that the general matter and manner of her volumes is such as 
we must be indeed fastidious if we did not approve. 


—— 
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he Address to the Shareholders of the Gas Light and Coke Company, on the 


Financial Accounts of that Corporation. By an Old Pruprietor. With an Ap- 
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Signs betore Death, and Authenticated Apparitions: in One Hundred Narra- 
tives. Collected by Horace Welby. Post 8vo. Gs. | 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

A Volume of Sermons, translated by the Rev. Dr. Lus- 
combe, from the French of Protestant Continental Divines, 
is in the Press, and will appear in a few days. 


The Sixth Quarto Volume of Dr. Lingard’s History of 
England, will be published in the Spring. It will contain 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I. Ren 

Songs of the Greeks, translated into English verse from.the 
Romaic text ; edited in 2 vols. by M. Sauriel, with Additions. 
By Charles Brinsley Sheridan, Esq., are in the Press. 


The present state of the Mines in Mexico, Chili, Peru and 
Brazil, represented from practical knowledge, and finely 
Ulustrated by Extracts ftom popular Writers, with Notes and 
age Remarks on the operations of Mining, will shortly 


published. 
_ Mr. Cohen has in the Press, A new System Astronomy, 
six parts : comprehending a of the Graritating 
Power; the efficient Cause which actuates the Planetary 
System; the Causes of the Tides; the Laws that govern the 
inds, &c. &c. The whole accounted for on Mechanial 
Principles. In one vol. demy 8vo. 
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Professor Zumpt, of Berlin, author of the Latin Grammar, 
is about to publish a new Edition of Quintus Curtius, in two 
volumes, 8vo. The first volume will contain the Text, for 
which the Professor has used thirteen MSS. not hitherto 
collated ; the second, the Commentary, in which the Latinity 
of Curtius will be vindicated, and the Meaning very fully 
illustrated. 


Mr. Nichols’s Collection of “ The Progresses, Processions, 
and Public Entertainments of King James the First,” will 
contain (by the kind communications of numerous Li 
Friends) many interesting particulars, never before pub- 
lished, of the King’s welcome reception in various Corpo- 
ration Towns, and of his Entertainment in the hospitable 
Mansions of the Nobility and Gentry whom he honoured by 
his Visits. Complete Copies are also reprinted of several 
Tracts of extreme rarity, not to be separately obtained, but 
at an enormous expence ; amongst which are all the Masques 
at Court during the 22 years of that pacific Monarch’s Reign, 
including those performed by the Gentlemen of the Inns of 
Court, and as many of the “ London Pageants ” of the period: 
as can be met with. Illustrated by Historical, Topographical, 
Biographical, and Bibliographical Notes, collected duri 
ie Manssnchen of not less than Half a Century.—This W 
is printed uniformly with the “ Progresses of Queen Eliza 
beth ;” and will form three handsome volumes, to be pub- 
lished periodically in separate Portions, to commence on the’ 

Preparing for Publication, and nearly ready for the’ Press, 
A Manual of Family Devotion, containing a Form of Prayer 
for every Morning and Evening in the Week, selected chiefly’ 
from the Book of Common Prayer. 

The History of the Protestant Church of the United Brethren, 
By the Rev. J. Holmes, is in the Press. Rage 
In the Press, and to be published in one volume 8vd,. 
Sermons, Expositions, and Addresses at the Holy Communion. 
By the late Rev. Alerander Waugh, A. M. Minister of the 
Scots Church in Miles-lane, London. A short Memoir of 
Author will be prefixed. | 
Dr. P. M. Latham has in the Press, An Account of the 
Disease lately prevalent at the General Penitentiary. ‘ 
A Work, by the Author of Self-Advancement, is in the 
Press... It is entitled Triumphs of Genius and Perseverance j 
“ahd ts an interesting picture of the difficulties that 
may be surmounted by men of science and literature bent on 
attaining eminence in their pursuits. 
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